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Editorial  Comments 

Should  we  have  membership?  If  so,  how  do  we  define  it?  In 
this  issue,  several  Friends  have  considered  the  subject  and 
shared  their  thoughts  with  you. 

There  is  more  that  might  be  said.  What  about  membership  for 
the  isolated  Friend?  How  does  the  isolated  person  become  a 
member?  What  if  a member  moves  many  miles  from  the  nearest 
meeting?  How  does  that  person  maintain  contact  with  Friends 
(other  than  reading  Friends  Bulletin,  of  course)? 

Several  Friends  have  touched  on  the  question  of  transfer  of 
membership.  A member  of  a local  meeting  is  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  And  to  be  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
a person  must  belong  to  a local  meeting.  When  Friends  relocate, 
the  process  differs,  depending  on  the  yearly  or  the  monthly 
meeting  to  which  they  have  moved.  It  may  even  depend  on  who 
is  clerk  of  ministry  and  oversight.  Should  the  process  be  easier? 
Should  it  be  more  consistent? 

Membership  application  processes  may  differ  somewhat, 
depending  on  the  yearly  meeting.  In  this  issue,  when  Friends  in 
Pacific  or  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  quote  Faith  and  Practice, 
they  are  referring  to  the  Faith  and  Practice  for  their  respective 
yearly  meeting.  Friends  from  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  are 
either  referring  to  a set  of  guidelines  for  their  monthly  meeting 
or  a Faith  and  Practice  from  another  yearly  meeting  that  their 
meeting  has  adopted  for  use. 

My  own  meeting,  Corvallis  Meeting,  has  been  considering 
the  membership  application  process  for  several  years,  respond- 
ing to  the  concerns  of  members  and  attenders  that  the  process  as 
outlined  in  NPYM's  Faith  and  Practice  is  too  exclusive. 

Corvallis  Friends  are  considering  a revision  of  the  member- 
ship application  process.  This  document  includes  the  idea  that 
the  prospective  member  becomes  a member  of  the  clearness 
committee  and  participates  fully  in  all  decisions.  The  Business 
Meeting  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  clearness  committee 
and  simply  record  the  new  membership. 

Is  this  the  answer?  We  don't  know.  The  meeting  is  seriously 
considering  this  minute,  but  has  not  yet  approved  it.  We're  still 
seeking  guidance. 

John  0vretveit  says  that  the  membership  process  is  both  a 
journey  and  a spiritual  process.  For  those  who  find  clearness  to 
become  members,  it  is  a process  that  never  ends. 

* "Becoming  a Quaker,"  Quaker  Monthly,  Vol  75-2,  February  1996,  pp.  22-26. 
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Service  and  Educational  Opportunities 

Casa  de  los  Amigos,  the  guest  house  and  social 
service  center  of  Mexico  City  Monthly  Meeting,  has 
inaugurated  a program  of  volunteer  service  opportu- 
nities and  experiential  education  seminars  for  people 
concerned  about  the  world's  social  conditions.  The 
Casa  offers  one-to  two-week  experiential  education 
seminars  which  combine  community  service,  struc- 
tured study,  and  reflection.  We  also  offer  full-time 
volunteer  opportunities  of  six  months  or  more  for 
Spanish  speakers  through  partner  service  organiza- 
tions in  the  city,  including  a community  health  clinic, 
a shelter  for  homeless  children,  and  a support  center/ 
hospice  for  HIV  carriers  and  AIDS  patients. 

Seminar  openings  currently  available  for  June, 
July,  and  August;  six-month  volunteer  positions  avail- 
able for  immediate  placement. 

Send  inquiries  to:  Service  Coordinator,  Casa  de  los 
Amigos,  Ignacio  Mariscal  132,  Mexico,  DF  06030, 
Mexico;  telephone  011-525-705-0646;  Fax  705-0771; 
amigos@laneta.apc.org.  ■ 
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Confession  about  Membership 

by  Kim  Lacey,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

I have  a confession  to  make.  I applied  for  membership 
because  I was  ready  to  be  married  under  the  care  of  my 
meeting.  You  should  understand  that  I had  been  attending 
meeting  all  of  my  life,  albeit  irregularly.  I had  attended 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  23  consecutive  sessions;  I was 
then  33  years  of  age. 

I had  been  considering  membership  for  years.  Numer- 
ous Friends  encouraged  me  to  consider  membership.  I 
considered;  I resisted.  So  what  if  I had  been  coming  all  my 
life?  I did  not  feel  that  my  education,  largely  through 
osmosis,  was  sufficient.  So  many  other  Friends  knew  so 
much  more  than  I did.  So  many  Friends  read  and  studied 
and  quoted  so  much  more  than  I did.  I enrolled  in  the  year- 
long Quaker  Spiritual  Quest  studies  program  sponsored 
by  the  quarterly  meeting.  Still,  I did  not  feel  truly  prepared 
enough  to  request  membership. 

In  addition  to  being  well  read,  I believed  that  to  be  a 
good  member  one  had  to  attend  meeting  for  business 
regularly.  I began  attending  faithfully.  Still,  I did  not 
request  membership. 

I wanted  to  get  married.  I decided  it  was  time  to  request 
membership.  Why  now,  I asked  myself?  Was  I simply 
asking  because  it  would  make  my  marriage  request  easier? 
When  the  clearness  committee  came  to  meet  with  me  they 
asked,  "Why  now?"  and  admitted  that  they  thought  I was 
already  a member. 

I think  that  so  many  of  us,  when  contemplating  mem- 
bership, feel  that  we  aren't  perfect  enough.  For  any  num- 
ber of  reasons,  we  aren't  as  good  at  being  a Quaker  as  so 
many  of  those  wonderful  living  examples  of  Quakers  we 
know  and  admire.  I think  there  are  concrete  things  we  can 
do  to  better  ground  ourselves  in  Quaker  history  and  prac- 
tice. I had  done  some  of  those,  but  still  did  not  feel  moved 
to  ask  for  membership. 

. . . What  it  took  was  a (perhaps  small) 
leap  of  faith. 

And  I think  that  what  it  took  was  a (perhaps  small)  leap 
of  faith.  I came  to  believe  that  I was  as  good  at  "it"  (being 
a Quaker)  as  I could  be  at  that  moment.  I believed  that  I 
could  continue  to  grow  and  learn.  I also  realized  that  I had 
come  to  be  part  of  the  community  that  was  the  monthly 
meeting.  When  I decided  that  I want  to  be  married  under 
the  meeting's  care,  I realized  that  being  married  under  the 
meeting's  care  was  important  to  me  because  I belonged  to 
the  meeting  community,  and  that  was  where  my  marriage 
belonged,  as  well.  Upon  finding  that  I wanted  to  belong,  I 
requested  membership. 

Making  the  commitment  to  membership  is,  in  some 
ways,  analogous  to  committing  to  marriage;  it  is  an  agree- 


ment to  join  with  others  and  travel  a path  together  and 
seek  what  God  has  intended  for  us.  And  it  can 
be  very  hard  to  work  up  the  nerve  to  "pop  the  big  ques- 
tion" to  one's  meeting.  As  with  marriage,  one  wants  to 
be  very  sure  what  the  answer  will  be.  By  the  time  I decided 
on  membership,  I was  sure  that  there  wasn't  any  other 
option  for  me.  I felt  I belonged  and  it  was  time  to  confirm 
that  with  the  rest  of  the  meeting.  Perhaps  I could  have 
asked  sooner,  but  I asked  when  the  time  was  right  for  me. 

I find  that  my  experience  of  membership  can  also  be 
compared  to  the  experience  of  marriage.  When  one  joins  in 
a journey  with  others,  the  paths  being  traveled  will  some- 
times be  similar;  at  other  times  they  may  look  very  differ- 
ent. We  learn  much  from  each  other  by  sharing  our  own 
views  from  our  spiritual  paths.  We  all  have  special  views, 
experiences,  and  talents  to  bring  and  share  with  one  an- 
other. Those  gifts  that  we  have  to  share  change  over  time. 
And  while  I think  we  should  lovingly  embrace  the  fact  that 
we  have  individual  issues  to  bring  to  our  relationships 
with  our  meetings,  I also  believe  that  there  are  certain 
obligations  one  has  to  try  to  meet  as  a member.  As  with  a 
marriage,  the  prospective  member  and  the  meeting  need 
to  discuss  these  obligations  as  part  of  the  clearness  process. 
Our  books  of  discipline  can  help  us  with  this. 

After  a membership  is  accepted,  I feel  that  it  is  incum- 
bent on  both  the  member  and  the  meeting  to  reflect  on  the 
membership  relationship.  Meetings,  for  instance,  contact 
members  who  have  not  been  heard  from  and  explore 
where  the  relationship  stands.  As  a member,  I try  to  be  sure 
that  I am  contributing  ail  that  I can  in  time,  talent,  and 
financial  contributions.  On  the  one  hand,  I try  to  be  gentle 
and  kind  to  myself  and  remember  that  God  does  not  intend 
for  me  to  lose  myself  by  giving  more  than  I have  to  give;  on 
the  other  hand,  I find  my  commitment  is  deep  and  calls 
upon  me  to  make  choices  about  how  I prioritize  my  life  so 
that  I can  best  honor  my  membership  in  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 

After  having  a child  I found  that  I had  to  change  the 
responsibilities  I could  accept  as  a member  of  my  meeting. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  come  to  business  meeting,  but  I have 
just  accepted  a nomination  to  serve  on  the  children's 
religious  education  committee.  Recently,  I have  been  more 
deeply  challenged  to  look  at  how  I work  in  the  world  and 
how  to  change  that  work  so  it  more  closely  aligns  with  my 
Quaker  values.  My  membership  challenges  me  to  look  at 
how  I live  my  life  as  a Friend  and  how  I can  be  the  best 
Quaker  I know  how  to  be — and  to  take  a (small)  leap  of 
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Is  That  Really  What  Quakers  Do? 

by  Connie  Battaile,  Corvallis  Meeting 

I am  an  attender  who  would  like  to  able  to  say  clearly, 
"I  am  a Quaker,"  meaning  that  I am  a member.  What  stops 
me  is  the  Quaker  membership  process,  a process  that 
defines  the  Quakers  as  an  exclusive  organization  in  the 
most  distasteful  sense. 

What  Do  I Mean  by  an  Exclusive  Organization? 

Broadly  speaking,  an  exclusive  organization  limits 
membership  in  some  way.  It  is  not  open  to  just  any  who 
wish  to  join.  The  organization  retains  the  right  to  refuse 
membership.  The  final  decision  on  membership  rests  with 
the  group,  not  with  the  individual.  In  this  broad  sense 
nearly  every  organization  that  defines  membership  is  ex- 
clusive. 

However,  look  for  a moment  at  the  difference  between 
objective  and  subjective  criteria  used  by  groups  for  deter- 
mining membership.  Objective  criteria  are  clear  and  known, 
and  include  such  things  as  paying  x amount  of  dues  or 
taking  x class  or  attending  for  x length  of  time  or  climbing 
X mountain  or  signing  x statement  or  ? 

Subjective  criteria  for  membership  are  beyond  the 
knowledge  of  the  prospective  new  member  in  that  new 
members  are  selected  by  the  group's  present  members, 
and  the  evaluation  of  the  applicants  is  secret.  This  kind  of 
exclusivity,  based  on  subjective  decisions  of  the  present 
membership,  is  practiced  by  fraternal  organizations,  by 
sororities,  by  fraternities,  and,  sadly,  by  the  Quakers. 

Oh,  Come  Now.  Is  That  Really  What  Quakers  Do? 

Faith  and  Practice  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
requires  that  the  applicant  speak  about  his  or  her  motive 
for  applying  for  membership,  that  the  Committee  on  Over- 
sight evaluate  the  applicant's  sincerity  and  readiness  for 
becoming  a Friend,  and  that  the  deliberations  be  con- 
ducted without  the  applicant  present. 

What  Is  Wrong  with  That? 

Is  this  not  a bizarre  process  for  a spiritual  community, 
to  hold  the  power  to  block  the  path  that  a person  has 
chosen  as  the  route  for  his  spiritual  journey?  To  say,  "We 
have  the  all-powerful  knowledge  of  whether  you  are  sin- 
cere, whether  your  motive  is  good  enough,  of  whether  you 
are  ready,  and  we  expect  you  to  cool  your  heels  in  the  outer 
room  while  we,  in  secret,  decide  this  about  you?" 

Ugh!!  What  self-respecting  person  would  go  through 
that? 

For  one  thing,  the  prospective  member  does  not  have 
control  over  his  or  her  own  destiny.  He  or  she  is  put  in  the 
position  of  supplicant:  "Please  find  me  good  enough  to 
join  your  spiritual  community.  Please  find  that  of  God 
within  me  good  enough  for  that  of  God  within  you.  " It 
denies  the  equality  of  all  under  God  and  the  open  invita- 
tion of  Jesus  to  come  unto  Him. 


Why  Do  Meetings  Do  It  This  Way? 

I don't  know.  I have  heard  the  following  reasons 
given.  I may  not  have  heard  them  well,  and  there  are 
undoubtedly  others. 

The  membership  process  protects  the  Meeting  from 
unsuitable  or  unready  members.  It  protects  traditional 
Quaker  group  processes  from  members  who  would  not 
understand  the  processes.  It  protects  worship  from  disrup- 
tive persons.  It  protects  the  Meeting  from  needy  persons  who 
will  require,  and  perhaps  even  demand,  more  than  the  Meet- 
ing has  to  give.  It  protects  the  Meeting  from  the  workings  of 
Satan  which  are  best  defended  against  through  group  dis- 
cernment. It  keeps  the  Meeting  a comfortable  group  which 
can  work  together.  It  indicates  to  prospective  members  that 
membership  involves  a two-way  commitment. 

Aren't  Those  Good  Reasons? 

Perhaps.  But  are  they  enough? 

All  of  these  concerns  are  based  upon  concern  for  the 
well-being  of  the  Meeting.  What  is  missing  is  any  state- 
ment of  concern  for  the  well-being  of  the  person  who  is 
asking  to  become  a member. 

How  different  it  would  be  if  the  Meeting  said  to  each 
person,  member  or  nonmember, " What  can  we  do  to  help 
you  come  closer  to  God?  How  can  we  help  further  your 
spiritual  journey?"  If  the  membership  process  is  seen  as 
part  of  the  answer  to  that  question,  what  would  it  be? 

What  Would  an  Alternative  Process  Look  Like? 

At  this  point,  it  is  perhaps  helpful  to  differentiate 
between  the  membership  process  and  the  membership 
decision.  The  process  is  important  and  needs  to  be  honored. 
The  decision,  however,  would  remain  with  the  prospective 
member.  The  prospective  member  decides  whether  to  go 
through  the  process,  and  then,  having  completed  the  pro- 
cess, decides  whether  or  not  to  join. 

The  process  is,  in  effect,  the  Meeting  saying  to  the 
prospective  member,  "We  will  welcome  your  happily  into 
membership,  but  before  you  join  we  want  you  to  be  fully 
aware  of  the  nature  of  the  group  to  which  you  are  making 
this  commitment."  This  informative  process  could  include 
a variety  of  components  (requirements,  even),  which  are 
not  designed  to  keep  the  person  out,  but  to  inform  about 
the  nature  of  Quakerism. 

A Meeting  might,  for  example,  say  that  before  you  join 
we  ask  that  you  take  our  Quakerism  class  which  we  offer 
every  spring.  A Meeting  might  ask  that  the  person  read 
Friends  for  300  Years,  attend  worship  for  a specified  period 
of  time,  attend  meetings  for  business  for  a period  of  time, 
and/or  meet  with  a committee. 

The  function  of  this  committee  would  be  to  assist  the 
person  in  discerning  his  or  her  own  leadings  on  the  matter, 
not  to  pass  judgment.  The  important  thing  is  that  the 
requirements  would  be  clear  and  published  so  that  the 
prospective  member  knows  at  the  outset  what  is  involved. 
The  decision  about  whether  to  proceed  would  rest  fully 
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with  the  prospective  member,  and  the  decision  at  the  end 
would  rest  fully  with  the  prospective  member. 

At  the  end  of  the  process,  when  the  person  said  to  the 
Meeting,  "I  am  ready  to  join  with  you,"  the  Meeting  would 
welcome  the  new  member. 

Note  that  there  are  no  secret  meetings,  no  passing 
judgment  upon  the  person  as  correctly  motivated  or  truly 
sincere  or  adequately  ready. 

Some  might  say  that  this  process  is  not  that  much 
different  from  the  present  process.  From  some  angles  it 
may  look  that  way,  but  it  is  powerfully  different  in  the 
underlying  approach.  The  Meeting's  membership  process 
is  no  longer  motivated  by  the  fear  of  what-might-happen- 
if,  but  by  a concern  for  the  growth  of  each  person  towards 
God  and  for  ways  in  which  the  Meeting  can  nurture  that 
growth.  It  says  to  the  prospective  member,  "We  honor 
you  as  a child  of  God  and  we  welcome  you  to  join  us. 
Once  you  have  learned  something  about  us,  we  trust 
you  to  know  whether  this  is  what  you  wish."  ■ 

/ ^ ^ 

Letter  of  Application  for  Membership* 

by  Stephen  Gilbert,  Pima  Meeting 

In  1980 1 was  working  in  the  oil  fields  in  Libya,  North 
Africa,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert.  I would  take 
a guitar  and  wander  off  into  the  darkness  among  the 
dunes  away  from  what  passed  as  civilization.  I would  sit 
alone  with  the  stars,  alone  with  my  thoughts  in  a sea  of 
sand,  and  I would  play  to  the  stars  and  the  empty  desert. 

One  night  two  Sudanese  stepped  out  of  the  darkness 
and  started  to  pound  a metal  stake  into  the  ground  at  the 
base  of  my  dune.  They  pounded  in  rhythm  with  my 
music.  I could  hardly  see  them  in  the  darkness,  their  jet- 
black  skin  and  hair  completely  melted  into  the  shadows. 

I could  just  make  out  their  movements,  a glimpse  here, 
a dimness  there.  As  I concentrated  I recognized  that  they 
were  weaving  a large  rope,  starting  with  discarded 
short  lengths  of  twine  from  packages  and  packing  crates. 
They  worked  together,  in  cadence  with  each  other, 
braiding  and  weaving  in  rhythm  with  the  music.  All  was 
blackness  and  movement,  sensed  rather  than  felt. 

For  the  next  several  months,  whichever  way  I wan- 
dered, whatever  path  I followed,  when  I played  music 
they  came.  Gradually  we  became  accepted  by  each  other, 
nodding,  smiling,  communicating  in  an  unspoken 
language,  each  receiving  the  warmth  of  companionship 
in  the  middle  of  the  desert's  desolation  and  darkness. 

I have  attended  Quaker  Meetings  periodically  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  I have  sought  that  silent  com- 
munion in  many  travels.  I seek  membership  in  Pima 
Meeting.  I have  come  home.  ■ 

* Reprinted  from  Life  in  the  Light  (Pima  Meeting  newsletter), 
October  1995. 


Membership  and  Community 

by  Ellie  Foster,  Santa  Cruz  Meeting 

Membership  is  a troublesome  subject  for  me.  As  a 
practice  of  drawing  lines,  it  perplexes  me.  My  strong  bent 
for  inclusiveness  and  for  the  welcoming  of  diversity 
struggles  with  a requirement  for  definition  and  structure. 

Some  clarity  is  forming,  rising  from  a sense  of  trust  in 
the  practice  of  the  silent  meeting  for  worship  and  in  a 
growing  comprehension  of  community  as  an  essential 
ethic  of  Quakerism. 

Membership  is  not  relevant  within  the  meeting  for 
worship.  Here,  all  worshippers  are  one;  silence  is  the 
leveler.  We  enter  the  community  of  God  together  without 
definition. 

The  monthly  meeting  is  a defined  community,  a com- 
munity of  fallible,  loving,  human  beings  struggling  to- 
gether to  see  and  express  the  will  of  God  for  this  day. 

Membership  as  a happy  source  of  definition  for  such  a 
monthly  meeting  community  appeals  to  me.  I can  accept 
the  need  for  boundaries,  as  I am  glad  for  a skin  that  protects 
and  identifies  my  body.  I know  that  skin  must  be  flexible 
and  responsive  and  growing,  and  that  it  must  cover  the 
essential  physical  me.  So  too  with  membership. 

The  questions  we  ask  those  applying  for  membership 
serve  to  describe  what  we  believe  to  be  the  essential  self  of 
the  monthly  meeting. 

The  only  question  posed  to  Herb  Foster  and  me  by  our 
membership  community  in  1947  was  "Does  the  silent 
Meeting  for  Worship  meet  your  religious  needs?"  My 
belief  system  and  my  social  views  have  changed,  loosened, 
extended,  been  reworked,  reconsidered  many  times  since 
then,  but  the  practice  of  attending  the  Meeting  for  Worship 
has  held  steady  and  binds  me  as  a member  of  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends. 

For  many  years  this  definition  of  membership,  of  its 
practice,  seemed  sufficient  for  me.  I believe  still  that  the 
practice  of  silent  worship,  this  seeking  together  after  Truth, 
the  turning  of  our  minds  to  that  which  is  most  essential,  is 
the  core  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 

I believe  that  the  simple  practice  of  meeting  in  silent 
worship  with  others  has  its  own  cleansing  and  healing 
power  and  can  teach  us  patience  and  humility.  The  history 
of  mercy,  understanding,  and  concerned  action  which  has 
accompanied  Friends  since  the  17th  century  bears  witness 
to  the  deep  spiritual  reality  of  this  practice. 

A growing  comprehension  of  the  implications  of  com- 
munity in  the  Society  of  Friends  has  led  me  to  consider  two 
further  practices  which  I believe  are  central  to  this  reli- 
gious society  and  which  membership  must  encompass. 

While  silence  was  comfortable  for  me  from  early  expe- 
rience of  solitude,  I had  less  experience  and  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  community.  I absorbed,  along  with  my 
other  elementary  school  learning,  the  conviction  that  indi- 
vidualism was  heroic  and  in  some  way  righteous.  Con- 
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tinuing  long  after  de  Tocqueville's  early  identification  of 
this  as  a social-psychological  trait  of  North  American 
pioneers  and  settlers,  this  ideal  has  permeated  my  culture. 
Competition  in  learning  and  sports,  expansionist  capital- 
ism in  business,  and  personal  self-sufficiency  in  the  man- 
agement of  our  lives,  all  have  been  accepted  as  value-laden 
norms.  Even  though  I supposed  myself  emancipated  from 
many  of  these  ideals,  individualism  lingered  in  my  mind 
as  a norm,  perhaps  even  as  a virtue. 

Herb  and  I were  unprepared  and  amazed  when  our 
first  meeting,  Redlands-Riverside,  gave  us  $100  to  help 
pay  our  expenses  to  a Quaker  International  Voluntary 
Service  project.  How  did  they  know  we  needed  it?  How 
did  they,  indeed,  even  know  we  were  going? 

Since  then  we  have  often  found  ourselves  in  a meeting 
enfolded  by  love:  the  Vienna  Meeting  rejoicing  in  the  birth 
of  our  first  child;  Delta  Meeting's  support  during  a period 
of  search  for  employment;  our  now  long-time  meeting  in 
Santa  Cruz  almost  palpably  holding  us  up  after  the  violent 
death  of  our  daughter. 

We  have  learned  to  reciprocate,  even  if  imperfectly, 
marveling  still  at  the  open-heartedness  of  a loving  meeting 
community.  Of  course,  no  meeting  always  responds  per- 
fectly, some  falter  and  fail,  often  from  lack  of  experience  or 
insight,  but  the  expectation  of  community  is  there.  Friends 
have  called  it  a testimony;  we  want  it  to  be  our  practice. 
Perhaps  applicant  members  should  be  asked,  "How  are 
you  prepared  to  participate  in  the  mutual  support  of  the 
meeting  community?  " It  may  be  that  they  will  come  gradu- 
ally to  experience  and  understand  the  extent  to  which  this 
includes  caring  for  and  accepting  care  of  one  another.  This 
definition  of  membership  grows  as  our  experience  of  com- 
munity grows. 

Mutual  care  is  not,  of  course,  an  exclusive  practice  of 
Friends.  Many  other  religious  bodies  practice  this  care  of 
one  another,  but  it  is  an  essential  practice  of  this  Religious 
Society  and  a part  of  the  meaning  of  membership  in  a 
monthly  meeting. 

Another  practice  of  community,  however,  is  more  pe- 
culiar to  the  Society  of  Friends  and  is  one  absolutely 
essential  to  it.  This  is  the  discipline  of  making  decisions  in 
community.  When  Friends  gather  in  a meeting  for  busi- 
ness, they  do  so  with  the  faith  that  each  member  partici- 
pates in  the  search  for  truth,  and  that  the  collective  wisdom 
will  build  upon  each  member's  contribution  and  be  greater 
for  it,  sometimes  reaching  new  and  creative  solutions.  The 
community  meeting,  held  in  a spirit  of  worship,  seeks  to 
discern  right  action,  the  will  of  God.  The  practice  requires 
deep  and  respectful  listening  to  one  another,  requires  a 
readiness  to  yield  individual  fixed  opinion,  an  under- 
standing that  as  each  member  contributes  to  the  commu- 
nity decision,  so  each  member  is  responsible  to  abide  by 
the  community  decision,  the  "sense  of  the  meeting. " Though 
often  imperfectly  carried  out.  Friends  for  over  three  hun- 
dred years  have  found  this  practice  a deep  requirement  as 


they  seek  for  Truth.  Individual  error  can  be  nourished 
back  to  proportion;  individual  vision  or  virtue  can  lead 
to  corporate  action.  Another  basic  question  for  prospec- 
tive members  is  proposed:  "Are  you  prepared  to  partici- 
pate in  the  meeting  for  business  and  to  act  in  unity  with 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  once  it  is  gathered?"  This  commit- 
ment is  one  which  brings  strength,  security,  and  new 
life  to  all  in  the  meeting. 

Of  course  we  rejoice  when  an  attender  asks  to  become 
a member!  These  are  not  lines  of  exclusion,  they  are  lines 
of  celebration,  of  commitment  and  common  undertaking. 
We  will  be  joined  in  membership  by  others  who  take  very 
seriously  the  practice  of  sitting  together  in  silence  to  seek 
and  respond  to  the  Light;  we  will  be  joined  by  others  who 
accept  their  part  in  this  living  community  with  its  recipro- 
cal responsibilities — willing  to  learn  what  it  is  to  care, 
physically  and  spiritually,  for  one  another.  These  new 
members  will  also  join  us  in  a commitment  to  honor  the 
dignity  and  discipline  of  decision  making  by  the  whole, 
the  seeking  together  after  a greater  Truth. 

Our  meeting  is  defined  and  growing  yet  once  again. 
How  can  we  not  dance?  ■ 

The  Home  Meeting 

by  Mary  Millman,  Eugene  Meeting 

Meeting  membership  is  like  marriage  in  commitment. 
It  is  belonging  to  a spiritual  family  "for  better  or  worse, 
through  thick  and  thin."  I speak  as  an  octogenarian  mem- 
ber of  Eugene  Meeting  who  has  transferred  her  member- 
ship four  times  as  she  moved  across  the  country  from  the 
original  meeting  joined  in  1947.  I am  also  a veteran  of 
marriage:  36  years  with  one  man,  and,  after  two  years  as  a 
widow,  already  20  years  with  another  man. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Faith  and  Practice  states: 
"Membership  implies  a desire  to  attend  regularly  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  business,  to  give  service  through 
committees,  and  otherwise  as  the  way  opens,  and  to  share 
in  financial  responsibilities. . . . Membership  in  two  monthly 
meetings  at  the  same  time  is  not  encouraged ....  A member 
who  moves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  monthly  meeting 
should  find,  if  possible,  a meeting  in  the  new  vicinity  and, 
after  coming  to  know  that  meeting,  have  membership 
transferred. . . . Membership  whose  only  basis  is  nostalgia 
or  status  should  not  be  continued."* 

At  the  Friends  General  Conference  in  1966,  Douglas 
Steere  delivered  an  address,  "On  Being  Present  Where  You 
Are,"  in  which  he  drew  on  the  practice  of  "presence"  as  he 
had  observed  it  in  Martin  Buber,  Albert  Schweitzer,  and  in 
reading  the  gospel  stories  of  Jesus.  I would  like  to  suggest 
that  if  we  wish  to  be  fully  present  where  we  are,  we  need 
to  be  relating  to  a meeting  close  to  where  we  live.  The  home 
meeting  is  the  primary  active  unit  of  the  worldwide  Reli- 
gious Society  of  Friends.  ■ 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Faith  and  Practice,  p.  54, 62, 66. 
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Listed  Members 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

I propose  to  consider  the  idea  of  membership  in  a 
monthly  meeting  by  reference  to  the  concepts  of  associa- 
tion, credential,  covenant,  and  administration. 

Sometimes  "member"  simply  means  that  an  individual 
has  in  the  past  frequently  been  found  in  the  company  of 
persons  calling  themselves  Friends.  It  is  an  objective  defi- 
nition. If  one  is  observed  in  association  with  others,  he  or 
she  is  referred  to  as  a member  of  that  group.  In  our 
meeting,  individuals  who  have  been  "attenders"  for  de- 
cades are  clearly  "associational  members"  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  are  both  highly  regarded  and  deeply  loved,  but 
are  not  "members  of  the  meeting."  Since  the  meeting,  on  its 
own  initiative,  does  not  declare  someone  to  be  a member, 
these  persons  may  never  become  members. 

Sometimes  "member"  refers  to  a passage  through  a pro- 
cess. Such  persons  have  received  credentials;  thereafter  they 
are  "card-carrying  members."  This  idea  is  clearest  for  profes- 
sions, like  CPAs,  with  licensing  requirements. 

This  concept  of  "credentialed  membership"  flummoxes 
many  discussions  among  Friends  about  membership.  A 
low  regard  for  authority  is  evident  in  Friends'  belief  that 
there  is  that  of  the  divine  in  each,  and  the  avoidance  of 
creedal  criteria  in  discussions  of  membership  processes. 
Yet  Friends  do  hold  certain  beliefs  in  common  (such  as, 
that  of  the  divine  in  everyone),  implying  there  are  criteria 
for  being  a member.  If  there  are  no  criteria,  then  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  members  from  non-members. 
Without  criteria,  there  can  be  no  commonly  understood 
definition  of  membership,  and  the  concept  becomes  mean- 
ingless. One  of  the  principle  issues  among  Friends  is  the 
extent  to  which  the  criteria  should  be  explicit. 

A third  understanding  of  "member"  is  more  subjective. 
It  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  a covenant.  Though  the  public 
statement  of  commitment  is  objective,  the  covenant  of 
membership  relies  on  intent.  It  is  a concept  that  speaks  to 
the  future.  A covenant  of  membership  is  relational,  but  it 
need  not  be  reciprocal.  A group  can  embrace  a person  as  a 
member  who,  because  of  age,  infirmity  or  disability,  has 
minimal  capacity  to  understand,  to  express,  or  to  act  upon 
a commitment  to  the  group.  This  concept  is  closely  related 
to  that  of  the  credentialed  member. 

A final  way  to  think  about  membership  is  administra- 
tive. Persons  that  are  on  a list  maintained  by  a group  are 
members,  whether  or  not  they  associate  with,  or  are  in 
covenant  with,  other  members  of  the  group,  or  with  the 
group  as  a whole.  Listed  members  may  have  attained  that 
status  either  through  association,  a credentialing  process, 
entering  into  a covenant,  or  by  accident  of  birth. 

When  approaching  the  topic  from  the  idea  of  a creden- 
tial, it  is  a mistake  to  focus  on  the  individual  perspective 
because  the  community,  not  the  individual,  defines  mem- 
bership. However,  the  opposite  is  the  case  if  one 


approaches  the  topic  from  the  idea  of  a covenant  between 
an  individual  and  the  group.  Each  "half"  of  the  covenantal 
couplet  must  be  honored,  or  there  is  no  covenant. 

From  the  administrative  perspective,  membership  must 
be  considered  from  the  perspective  of  the  group.  Who 
should  be  on  the  roster  of  members  of  the  monthly  meet- 
ing? Consider  how  membership  lists  are  used. 

Friends  do  not  believe  that  membership  affects  one's 
relation  to  the  divine.  Nor  do  we  have  greater  access  to  the 
divine  through  membership.  We  do  believe  that  indi- 
vidual leadings  are  best  tested  against  those  of  the  group, 
but  lists  of  members  are  not  used  for  religious  purposes. 

Lists  maintained  by  monthly  meetings  are  not  lists  of 
the  members  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Except  as 
a figure  of  speech,  the  Society  does  not  exist.  It  has  no  legal 
status,  no  constitution,  no  government,  no  location,  no 
property,  no  list  of  members. 

Nominating  committees  exclude  those  not  listed  as 
members  from  some  roles  in  the  meeting.  Persons  not 
listed  may  not  be  clerk.  Note  that  not  being  listed  is  an 
exclusion  criterion,  but  being  listed  is  not  an  inclusion 
criterion.  There  is  no  belief  that  every  person  listed  is 
qualified  to  be  treasurer,  for  instance. 

Monthly  meetings  use  lists  to  tax  themselves  in  cov- 
enant with  other  monthly  meetings  which  constitute  re- 
gional and  yearly  meetings.  The  amount  contributed  by  a 
monthly  meeting  is  determined  by  reference  to  the  num- 
ber of  members  on  their  list. 

Other  Friends  organizations  use  lists  of  members  as 
credential  and  administrative  tools.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  FCNL  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber of  Friends  in  the  yearly  meeting,  which  in  turn  is 
determined  by  the  monthly  meeting  lists.  Also,  an  FCNL 
representative  must  be  a member  of  a monthly  meeting. 

Historically,  meeting  members  expected  that  their  fami- 
lies would  be  taken  care  of  by  the  meeting  while  they 
suffered  persecution.  However,  that  function  has  fallen 
away  with  the  decline  in  persecution.  Lists  seem  to  be  little 
used  as  a means  of  caring  for  one  another.  Oversight 
committees  do  not  inquire  into  one's  status  as  a member  in 
undertaking  to  provide  pastoral  care. 

None  of  these  uses  are  well  served  by  the  list  in  our 
monthly  meeting.  Our  membership  list  includes  persons 
with  whereabouts  unknown  who  have  not  been  seen  or 
heard  from  for  seven  or  more  years.  Others  have  attained 
"listed"  status  and  dropped  out  of  sight.  Children  have 
grown  up  and  disappeared  from  the  meeting.  Some  resist 
the  striking  of  these  persons  from  the  list;  they  are  working 
from  a "credentialed  membership"  perspective. 

All  of  the  above  functions  can  be  accomplished  without 
a common  understanding  of  the  concept  of  membership. 
Should  the  concept  be  abandoned?  No,  but  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  abandon  the  term.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
simply  referred  to  ourselves  as  "listed"  or  not. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  use  the  term  "membership,"  it 
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should  be  discussed  in  terms  of  who  should  be  listed  as 
members  on  the  monthly  meeting  directory,  i.e.  "listed 
members."  Members  should  be  listed  who  are  committed 
to  caring  about  the  meeting  community  (if  disabled,  to  the 
best  of  their  ability),  and  those  persons  about  whom  the 
community  cares  and  is  committed  to  continuing  to  do  so. 
The  heart  and  soul  of  listed  membership  is  the  mutual 
commitment  to  care  for  one  another,  and  to  nurture  our 
individual  and  corporate  discernment  of  divine  leadings. 
Listed  membership  is  most  like  a marriage. 

The  membership  discernment  process  (the  listing  pro- 
cess) should  address  the  level  of  mutual  commitment  by 
the  prospective  listed  member  to  the  meeting,  and  by  the 
meeting  to  the  individual.  Corporate  discernment  is  fos- 
tered by  mutual  caring.  Mutual  commitment  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  our  most  cherished  process  is  based. 

The  listing  process  should  not  address  religious  beliefs. 
However,  the  listing  process  should  assure  the  person's 
familiarity  with  Friends'  history,  methods  of  practice,  and 
literature.  Such  a familiarity  comes  with  effort,  commit- 
ment, and  caring.  Persons  whose  beliefs  are  incompatible 
with  Friends'  methods  and  literature  will  select  them- 
selves out;  those  lacking  commitment  and  caring  will  fall 
by  the  wayside.  The  listing  process  should  also  familiarize 
the  person  with  the  meeting  and  with  other  members. 
Mutuality  of  commitment  can  not  arise  without  it. 

Children  are  listed  because  they  are  cared  for.  It  is 
important  to  distinguish  between  caring  for  and  caring 
about.  As  parents  will  always  care  about  their  children, 
there  comes  a time  when  they  no  longer  care  for  them. 
Listed  membership  ought  to  be  premised  upon  caring  for, 
not  caring  about.  Sometime  in  early  adulthood  the  adult 
child  should  initiate  the  listing  process 

The  commitment  of  all  listed  members  to  the  meeting, 
and  vice  versa,  should  be  surveyed  occasionally.  Listed 
members  who  wish  to  be  relieved  of  the  covenant  of  caring 
should  simply  ask  that  their  membership  be  dropped. 
Listed  members  who  have  not  maintained  contact  with  the 
meeting  community  should  be  dropped. 

Persons  who,  because  of  disruptive  behavior,  are  not 
cared  for,  or  cared  about,  should  be  dropped  from  the  list. 
The  disruptive  behavior  evidences  a lack  of  caring  for  and 
about  the  meeting.  If  the  other  listed  members  no  longer 
are  willing  to  care  for  the  disruptive  person,  the  covenant 
has  been  broken.  That  breakdown  must  be  recognized  and 
public  acknowledged.  While  it  is  painful  to  exclude  any- 
one, the  simple  need  for  integrity  requires  nothing  less. 

Thus  the  criterion  for  being  listed  as  a member  in  the 
first  place  is  simple:  "Is  it  likely  that  this  person  will  care  for 
us,  or  are  we  prepared  to  commit  to  care  for  him  or  her?" 
The  criterion  for  dropping  someone  from  the  list  is  equally 
simple:  "Has  the  covenant  of  caring  ceased?" 

Because  we  are  a religious  community  that  holds  in 
high  regard  the  efficacy  of  corporate  discernment,  only  the 
idea  of  a covenant  adequately  guides  us  in  understanding 
membership.  ■ 


Membership:  A Personal  View 

by  Jane  Walters  Peers,  La  Jolla  Meeting 

The  conferring  of  membership  in  the  Society  of  Friends 
is — or  should  be — the  mutual  recognition  by  the  Meeting 
and  the  individual  of  an  already  existing  relationship. 
Quakers'  first  lists  of  members  identified  persons  who 
lived  in  Friends'  ways  and  therefore  were  people  whom 
the  Meeting  was  prepared  to  help.  We  formalize  the  pro- 
cedure today,  but  the  basis  is  the  same:  visiting  committees 
merely  try  to  ascertain  that  the  relationship  does  exist,  that 
the  understandings  are  mutual,  and  that  there  are  no 
hidden  elements  which  could  cause  problems  later. 

Membership  should  mean  that  both  the  Meeting  and 
the  member  know  what  they  expect  from  each  other  and 
from  other  Friends.  It  is  a covenant  relationship.  We  have 
no  creed,  no  doctrine,  no  single  statement  of  faith.  How 
then  do  we  know  each  other?  By  our  deeds  and  by  our 
commonalities,  among  them  that  we  choose  to  worship 
together  regularly. 

Much  of  our  "peculiarity"  reflects  our  faith:  our  actions 
spring  from  our  convictions,  and  we  recognize  each  other 
through  our  lives.  We  seem  to  share  a common  belief, 
although  we  find  it  difficult  to  articulate.  It  seems  to  be  a 
belief  in  a basic  thrust  toward  the  good,  a trust  in  the 
power  outside  of  and  greater  than  ourselves,  a belief  that 
there  is  something  of  that  same  divinity  in  each  person, 
and  a conviction  that  communication  is  possible  between 
that  greater  Spirit  and  the  individual.  This  belief  in  the 
possibility  of  the  ongoing  revelation  and  direct  communi- 
cation leads  us  to  live  as  we  do. 

Leonard  Dart  once  articulated  the  two  aspects  of  our 
Society:  we  are  both  a community  of  faith  and  an  institution. 
When  we  move  from  attending  meeting  for  worship  to 
becoming  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  there  are  dear 
and  definite  shifts.  The  Meeting  has  a greater  responsibility 
to  the  member  than  it  had  before,  and  the  member  has 
more  serious  responsibilities  to  the  Meeting  than  before. 

The  Meeting 

The  Meeting  has  both  the  duty  and  the  right  to  be 
attentive  to  (but  not  intrusive  into)  the  life  of  the  Member. 
This  may  include  raising  questions  about  conduct,  guid- 
ance in  family  life  matters,  and  help  of  varying  kinds  when 
a need  is  perceived  or  reported. 

At  times,  the  intervention  of  the  Meeting  may  take  the 
form  of  "eldering."  This  practice  was  laid  down  years  ago, 
with  good  reason.  It  is  susceptible  to  abuse.  But  under- 
taken in  love,  with  seasoned  consideration  by  those  who 
have  been  designated  to  have  care  for  the  Meeting  and  its 
members,  it  is  a tender  and  responsible  pastoral  function. 
Members  have  a right  to  look  for  this  caring  attention  from 
their  meetings. 

Our  committee  system  is  one  of  our  great  strengths.  It 
is  based  on  our  conviction  that  "where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,"  the  way  opens  for  greater  communica- 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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tion  with  the  divine.  Through  its  committee  of  oversight, 
ministry,  or  counsel,  the  Meeting  may  institute  regular 
pastoral  visits.  These  visits  must  be  offered  with  sensitiv- 
ity, knowing  that  while  some  Friends  may  not  wish  for 
them,  other  Friends  may  yearn  for  them. 

The  Members 

Members  are  responsible  to  be  present  at  meetings  for 
business.  When  one  cannot  be  present,  one  is  expected  to 
support  the  decisions  made  there,  believing  that  the  group 
met  in  worship  and  was  united  in  seeking  divine 
guidance  when  the  decision  was  made.  The  Meeting 
can  expect  a reasonable  amount  of  work  from  its  members 
in  carrying  out  these  decisions. 

The  Meeting  should  make  clear  its  needs  and  expecta- 
tions. This  clarity  should  extend  to  financial  matters. 

Contributions  of  members  will  vary  from  person  to 
person  and  from  one  period  of  life  to  another.  Each  mem- 
ber seeks  to  acknowledge  the  truth  of  the  needs  of  the 
Meeting  and  of  her  or  his  genuine  capacity  for  service. 

Children 

Children  are  a delight  and  a hope  and  a concern  among 
us.  Growing  in  the  nurturing  family  of  the  Meeting,  they 
develop  a sense  of  trust  and  belonging  that  may  be  a strong 
protection  for  them  as  they  mature.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  Friends  to  nurture  the  spiritual  development  of  each 
other.  Adult  Friends  have  a special  charge  to  be  aware  of 
all  children  and  to  help  them  prepare  for  adult  member- 
ship. Children  need  consistency. 

The  Meeting  affiliation  can  give  stability.  Even  Quaker 
children  sometimes  face  turmoil  in  their  lives.  We  ac- 
knowledge with  humility  that  children  may  see  them- 
selves more  clearly  than  we  do.  If  they  identify  themselves 
as  Quakers,  there  is  no  impediment  to  their  use  of  the  term. 

Any  Quaker  child  should  be  able  to  apply  for  full 
membership  when  he  or  she  feels  ready.  The  usual  steps  in 
clearness  for  membership  are  appropriate,  with  the  same 
individual  adjustment  that  is  made  for  any  applicant. 

Transfer  of  Membership 

Since  a Friend  is  both  a member  of  a particular  meeting 
and  a part  of  the  wider  body  of  Friends,  transfer  of  mem- 
bership should  be  as  nonstressful  as  possible.  How  can  we 
say — as  we  do,  frequently! — "When  you  join  this  meeting 
you  join  Friends  everywhere,"  if  we  then  say,  "However, 
your  new  meeting  will  treat  you  as  if  you  are  new  to 
Quakerism  and  they  may  reject  your  transfer?"  How  can 
we  say,  "It  is  important  to  transfer  your  membership  out  of 
your  old  meeting  as  soon  as  possible,"  if  we  then  say,  "Be 
prepared  to  wait  a few  years  until  you  and  the  new 
meeting  are  well  acquainted  before  you  transfer?" 

The  Beloved  Community 

To  create  "thebeloved  community"  is  a challenge  for  us 
today.  We  are  all  products  of  our  socialization  as  well  as  of 
the  divine  within  us.  To  build  our  society,  we  must  commit 


ourselves  to  live,  while  we  are  together,  beyond  the  limi- 
tations of  worldly  attitudes  of  distrust,  anger,  and  despair. 
We  must  make  our  meetings  laboratories  of  love — places 
where  we  can  practice  being  the  gentle,  nurturing,  honest 
people  we  were  meant  to  be.  Our  children  must  have 
places  where  it  is  safe  to  be  kind,  to  trust,  and  to  speak  truth 
as  they  see  it.  For  most  of  us,  this  means  only  about  two 
hours  a week  to  be  our  genuine  selves.  It  is  not  much  time 
to  counteract  the  messages  of  the  world,  but  it  is  a time  we 
can  set  aside,  meeting  each  other  as  members  of  a society 
of  friends,  building  a community  based  on  hope  and  f aith.a 

/ N 

The  Severity  of  the  Process 

by  None  C.  Redmond,  Grass  Valley  Meeting 

I have  long  been  troubled  by  the  severity  of  the 
process  of  acquiring  membership  in  the  Religious  Soci- 
ety of  Friends.  I understand  very  well  the  responsibili- 
ties and  duties  which  go  with  membership  privileges, 
and  I do  not  wish  to  cheapen  the  value  of  the  member- 
ship itself.  However,  as  I think  of  the  membership  at  the 
meetings  I have  attended,  I wonder  whether  the  white, 
middle-class,  educated  flavor  of  them  is  not  a product  of 
this  same  membership  process. 

Is  this  what  we  want?  Do  we  not  as  Friends,  stand 
against  discrimination  of  any  kind?  Do  we  honestly 
wish  to  keep  out  the  poorly  educated,  the  inarticulate, 
the  non-English-speaking,  or  those  who  somehow  do 
not  or  are  not  able  to  answer  this  awesome  list  of 
Christocentric  queries  to  a committee's  satisfaction? 

Would  Quakers  re-examine  the  membership  pro- 
cess? I know  that  there  are  those  who  guard  member- 
ship fiercely  and  believe  it  right  and  proper  that  a 
meeting  committee  should  require  answers  to  the  mem- 
bership questions.  Even  now,  after  all  this  time,  I have 
trouble  with  it.  Indeed,  as  the  government  steps  up  its 
punitive  efforts  against  immigrants  within  these  bor- 
ders, I am  less  and  less  delighted  with  the  membership 
queries,  directed  to  a literate,  white  community. 

Consider  the  regular  meeting  attender  who  takes 
seriously  the  responsibilities  of  business  meeting  pres- 
ence, of  fiscal  faithfulness  according  to  his  or  her  means, 
and  who  tries  to  serve  the  meeting  as  well  as  possible 
year  after  year.  Suppose  this  hypothetical  attender  be- 
comes known  and  loved  by  members  of  meeting,  until 
one  day  he  or  she  asks  for  membership.  After  three  or 
four  years  of  this  kind  of  attendance,  do  not  all  the 
members  of  meeting  know  this  person  better  than  a 
visiting  committee?  I would  like  to  suggest  that  there 
might  be  membership  based  on  community  knowledge, 
a kind  of  personal  recognizance.  The  joy  of  this  would  be 
that  it  would  be  totally  loving  and  nondiscriminating. 
Can  this  be  considered?  ■ 

V / 
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Application  for  Membership* 

by  Eugenia  Delamotte,  Tempe  Meeting 

I've  been  thinking  for  many  years  about  joining  the 
Society  of  Friends — in  fact,  for  almost  thirty  years.  This 
letter  is  my  application  for  membership.  In  seeking  mem- 
bership I am  seeking  a deeper,  clearer,  and  more  articu- 
lated commitment  to  principles  I have  believed  in  for  a 
long  time. 

Probably  the  strongest  influence  on  my  desire  to  be- 
come a member  continues  to  be  a biography  of  William 
Penn  I read  when  I was  about  thirteen  years  old.  What 
moved  me  most  profoundly  was  the  concept  of  the  Inner 
Light  and  the  idea  of  answering  that  of  God  in  others, 
especially  in  situations  of  conflict  and  political  resistance. 
My  religious  background  was  very  deeply  rooted  in  the 
social  justice  movement  within  liberal  Methodism.  My 
father  was  a Methodist  minister  who  preached  in  country 
churches  until  I was  ten,  and  my  mother  had  a degree  in 
religious  education.  When  I was  ten,  we  left  east  T ennessee 
to  move  to  Georgia,  where  my  parents  taught  at  a pre- 
dominantly black  Methodist  college  and  worked  very 
actively  at  trying  to  persuade  the  white  community  of  their 
views  on  racial  equality. 

My  sense  of  the  place  of  religious  ideas  in  daily  life, 
especially  political,  economic,  and  social  life,  is  still  very 
much  grounded  in  my  parents'  approach.  But  what  I read 
about  George  Fox  and  William  Penn  gave  me  another  way 
of  thinking  about  the  religious  ideas  I actually  held.  The 
Methodism  I had  encountered  seemed  to  be  centered  on 
the  verse,  "Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is 
perfect,"  but  with  an  implication  that  there  was  no  way  to 
do  this  and  that  the  spiritual  life  must  therefore  always  be 
a kind  of  struggle  with  an  unconquerable  inner  darkness. 
The  idea  of  the  Inner  Light — "that  of  God"  already  within 
each  person — made  much  more  sense  to  me. 

When  I read  later  that  the  verse,  "The  kingdom  of  God 
is  in  the  midst  of  you,"  is  more  accurately  translated,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  I focused  on  that  vision  of 
the  kingdom  within  as  what  I believed  about  God.  More 
recently,  both  of  these  translations  have  seemed  true, 
because  together  they  express  my  feeling  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  God  within  each  individual  and  God  in 
the  midst  of  a religious  community. 

This  thinking  eventually  led  me  to  the  Quaker  Meeting 
in  Augusta,  Georgia,  the  summer  after  I graduated  from 
high  school.  There  I encountered  the  power  of  silence. 
There  was  such  a sense  of  inner  peace  and  extraordinary 
strength. 

They  used  silence  very  powerfully  outside  that  room 
also.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Vietnam  War  protests,  they 
silently  marched  down  Broad  Street,  carrying  posters  with 
war  pictures  and  peaceful  quotations  on  them.  People 
came  out  of  stores  to  pull  their  hair,  pinch  them,  and  rip  the 
posters  apart. 


When  I think  about  that  group,  and  that  every  Saturday 
they  held  a silent  vigil  against  the  war,  I think  of  the  words, 
"Friends  of  the  Truth."  What  they  exemplified  for  me  was 
a kind  of  humility — a courage  to  be  open  to  the  perpetual 
revelation  of  truth,  a willingness  to  wait  for  it,  a willing- 
ness to  hear  it  speak  through  other  people  as  well  as  in 
themselves,  and  willingness  to  act  on  it.  My  understanding 
of  the  idea  of  simplicity  comes  from  that  group,  in  the  way 
they  simply  acted  on  their  beliefs. 

The  four  years  I spent  teaching  at  the  Carolina  Friends 
School  were  another  turning  point,  but  for  reasons  that  are 
harder  to  define.  When  I think  of  my  work  there,  I think  of 
certain  luminous  moments,  like  the  opening  staff  meeting 
for  worship  each  year,  especially  the  moment  at  which  all 
the  individual  silences  seem  to  converge  toward  a com- 
mon center.  But  I also  remember  the  staff  meetings  for 
business  and  the  nitty-gritty  of  trying  to  put  our  beliefs 
into  practice,  not  to  mention  trying  to  achieve  consensus. 
Talking  about  that  of  God  in  others  is  one  thing,  and 
dealing,  in  the  light  of  that  belief,  with  a student  you  would 
actually  like  to  throw  out  the  window  is  another.  Again, 
what  drew  me  to  Quakerism  was  Friends'  emphasis  on 
spirituality  and  their  corresponding  belief  that  spirituality 
can  work  to  transform  the  world. 

I realized  recently  that  the  experiential  aspect  of  reli- 
gion as  Friends  understand  it,  the  emphasis  on  the  believer's 
unmediated  relation  to  God,  has  always  been  one  of  the 
strongest  appeals  of  Quakerism  for  me.  I was  taught  as  a 
child  that  this  was  the  basic  tenet  of  Protestantism,  but  it 
didn't  describe  my  personal  experience. 

Tempe  Friends  Meeting  has  moved  me  in  yet  another 
way,  because  of  the  warm  community  it  represents,  and 
especially  because  of  its  very  active  commitment  to 
children's  religious  education.  None  of  the  four  other 
meetings  I've  attended  have  expressed  their  commitment 
to  children  by  inviting  the  children  to  worship  with  the 
adults  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  of  the  meeting 
for  worship.  The  children's  wiggling  and  noise  obviously 
entails  some  inconvenience  for  the  adults,  especially  those 
who  don't  bring  children  to  meeting.  Carl  and  I have  been 
especially  grateful  for  the  effort  the  whole  community  puts 
into  this  aspect  of  worship. 

One  of  my  strongest  motivations  in  applying  to  join, 
now  that  I have  children,  is  that  I would  like  them  to  grow 
up  with  Quaker  values  and  ideals  and  to  be  rooted  in  a 
community  that  reinforces  those  ideals.  I appreciate  very 
much  the  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
the  Tempe  Meeting  and  the  care  this  community  takes  to 
nurture  them  in  beliefs  they  may  encounter  only  rarely 
elsewhere.  My  joining  would  also  be  a witness  to  my 
children  of  my  own  commitment  to  these  beliefs,  just  as  my 
parents  witnessed  to  me  of  theirs.  ■ 

Excerpts  from  Eugenia  Delamotte's  application  for 
membership  in  Tempe  Meeting. 
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Growing  Together  in  the  Spirit: 
AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project 
by  Anthony  Manousos,  Claremont  Meeting 

Three  years  ago,  in  the  wake  of  the  Los  Angeles  upris- 
ing, the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  south- 
ern California  Friends  started  a youth  service  project.  Its 
goal  is  to  reach  out  to  the  community  and  to  involve  teens 
of  all  backgrounds  in  Quaker  service.  Young  people  and 
adults  get  together  for  three  weekends  each  year  to  work, 
to  learn,  and  to  grow  together  in  the  Spirit.  Our  projects 
have  included  cleaning  up  a polluted  stream  in  a San  Diego 
migrant  camp,  landscaping  a south  central  Los  Angeles 
high  school,  sand-bagging  near  homes  threatened  by  mud 
slides,  and  renovating  homeless  shelters  in  Pomona  and  in 
Tijuana. 

On  December  12, 1995, 13  teenagers  and  10  adults  from 
our  project  went  to  the  Rev.  Carl  Bean  AIDS  Center  in 
South  Central  Los  Angeles.  This  hospice  is  unique  because 
it  ministers  largely  to  African  Americans,  Hispanics,  and 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  The  teens  made  barbe- 
cue, organized  a talent  show,  visited  with  residents,  and 
sang  carols.  Here  are  some  of  their  reflections: 

“This  weekend  was  very  intense  and  very  special. ...  It  was 
something  I had  to  do  because  my  life  would  not  be  complete 
until  I did.  When  you  think  about  AIDS,  you  tend  to  bmsh 
it  off.  But  my  relative  had  it  and  my  whole  attitude  towards 

AIDS  people  changed My  friend  Shamaia  and  I spent  our 

time  with  a man  named  Melvin.  He  loved  to  talk  and  he 
loved  to  eat.  He  ate  five  plates  of  food,  and  then  when  his 

family  came,  he  ate  more It  made  me  happy  to  know  that 

I helped  someone’s  day  to  go  a little  bit  better.” 

Shanika  Parker,  16,  Altadena,  California. 

“I  got  involved  with  this  project  because  I feel  that  the  AIDS 
community  is  severely  deprived  of  compassion.  . . . When 
we  went  to  the  Carl  Bean  Hospice,  I met  a man  named 
William  who  played  the  guitar.  ...  I don’t  think  the  reality 
has  struck  me,  even  though  we  talked  about  it  last  night,  that 
this  man  is  full  of  love  and  everything  and  he’s  not  going  to 
be  around.  I think  teenagers  and  people  in  general  take  life 
for  granted.  When  you’re  having  a bad  day  or  a stressful 
week  at  school,  you  want  to  give  up  and  say,  ‘It’s  over.  I 
don’t  want  to  go  through  with  life  any  more.’  But  when  I 
went  to  the  hospice  I saw  people  who  want  to  live. . .and  who 
are  trying  to  live  each  day  for  the  best.  I think  that  we  should 
not  take  life  for  granted.”  Sarah  Rose  House,  15, 
Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  California. 

“The  reason  that  I got  involved  with  this  group  is  that  my 
church  doesn’t  have  a youth  group  I can  be  involved  with 
because  we  don’t  have  enough  kids  my  own  age.  . .” 
Seona  Tucker,  16,  Irvine,  California. 

Our  youth  group  is  remarkably  diverse  and  continu- 
ally changing.  Trying  to  keep  such  a group  together  is  not 
always  easy,  but,  fortunately,  a core  of  committed  parents, 
volunteers,  and  teens  hangs  in  there  and  makes  it  work. 


Our  motto,  like  that  of  the  Rev.  Carl  Bean  Center,  is,  or 
should  be:  "Love  is  for  everyone..." 

This  year  the  youth  decided  that  our  first  project  would 
be  environmental  and  involve  teenagers  from  the  Whittier 
Friends  Church.  In  October,  "Heal  the  Bay,"  a Santa- 
Monica-based  environmental  group,  invited  us  to  come  to 
Point  Dune  in  Malibu  to  remove  invasive  non-native  spe- 
cies (e.g.,  iceplants)  so  that  native  species  could  grow.  As 
we  worked  together  pulling  out  these  pesky  and  persistent 
plants,  a park  ranger  explained  the  local  ecology,  showed 
us  the  remains  of  a Chumash  Indian  midden,  and  shared 
her  extensive  knowledge  of  environmental  concerns. 

For  our  evening's  program,  Mike  Dunn  (Inland  Valley 
Meeting  Clerk)  talked  about  Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature 
and  led  a discussion  about  Friends'  testimonies  on  the 
environment. 

The  discussion  lasted  for  over  an  hour  and  a half,  with 
lots  of  thoughtful  participation  by  the  youth.  Later  that 
evening  Mark  Brenner,  our  new  youth  assistant,  led  the 
group  down  to  the  beach  for  a time  of  reflection.  As  the 
waves  crashed  against  the  shore,  illuminated  by  the  light 
of  the  full  moon,  he  urged  us  to  listen,  to  deepen  our 
awareness,  and  to  share  our  experiences  with  nature. 

As  one  teenager  put  it,  these  weekends  are  very  intense 
and  very  special.  They  are  moments  in  which  we  feel  a 
sense  of  new  life  and  new  possibilities  awakening  within 
us.  Thomas  Kelly  observed  in  The  Eternal  Promise, 

“[The  Seed  of  Christ]  is  very  small,  like  the  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  but  [it]  is  great  with  eternity.  But  if  we 
dare  to  take  this  awakened  Seed. . . into  the  midst  of  the 
world’s  suffering,  it  will  grow.  That’s  why  the  Quaker 
workcamps  are  important.  Take  a young  man  or  young 
woman  in  whom  Christ  is  only  dimly  formed.  Put  him 
into  a distressed  area,  into  a refugee  camp,  into  a 
poverty  region.  Let  him  go  into  the  world’s  suffering, 
bearing  the  Seed  with  him,  and  in  suffering  it  will  grow. 

. .until  [it]  becomes  a refuge  of  many.” 

For  more  information  contact  Anthony  Manousos, 
1446  E Ralston  Ave,  San  Bernardino,  CA  92404.  (909)883- 
1319. ■ 


Youth  Service  Project  at  Point  Dune. 
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Friendly  News 


New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting 

by  Charlotte  Williams,  Hillsboro  Worship  Group 

Separation 

At  the  September  meeting  of  the  New  Mexico  Region's 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee,  a member  raised  the 
question  of  the  New  Mexico  Region's  breaking  away  from 
Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM)  and  forming  its 
own  yearly  meeting.  I was  at  this  committee  meeting;  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  individual  proposing  the  change, 
and  possibly  the  clerk,  were  the  only  ones  interested  in 
such  a separation. 

The  question  was  raised  at  the  meeting  for  business 
later  that  day.  My  sense  of  this  meeting  was  that  there  was 
not  much  interest  in  forming  a new  yearly  meeting.  How- 
ever, the  clerk  felt  that  there  was.  He  said  there  would  be 
a threshing  session  at  the  next  Regional  Meeting  in  April. 

A letter  sent  to  all  monthly  meetings  within  the  region 
asked  them  to  list  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
move.  One  monthly  meeting  listed  a number  of  advan- 
tages of  remaining  within  IMYM  and  one  disadvantage: 
the  long  distances  needed  to  travel  within  IMYM.  When- 
ever this  subject  is  discussed,  long  distances  are  mentioned. 

The  letter  mentioned  above  listed  several  positions 
within  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  that  needed  to  be 
filled.  For  example,  the  clerk  of  New  Mexico  Regional 
Meeting  is  clerk  by  default.  He  is  the  clerk  of  Ministry  and 
Oversight,  but  assumed  the  duties  of  the  clerk  of  the  region 
because  there  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  If  New  Mexico 
Regional  Meeting  cannot  fill  positions  within  the  region, 
how  will  they  staff  and  run  a yearly  meeting? 

Friends  seem  to  be  of  several  minds  about  a new  yearly 
meeting.  Some  feel  very  strongly  that  we  should  create  a 
new  yearly  meeting.  IMYM  has  grown  so  large  and  com- 
plicated that  a person  equipped  only  with  good  will  and 
reasonable  number  skills  cannot  serve  as  treasurer.  Al- 
though one  doesn't  have  to  be  a CPA,  the  position  does 
require  a level  of  skill  that  the  typical  volunteering  Friend 
doesn't  possess.  One  remedy  suggested  is  to  hire  a regis- 
trar who  then  takes  care  of  correspondence. 

Another  perceived  problem  is  that  IMYM  has  aligned 
itself  with  too  many  other  Quaker  organizations  and  has 
thus  become  entangled.  A new  yearly  meeting  could  be 
free  of  these  entanglements.  Only  one  person  would  be 
sent  to  any  Quaker  meeting  outside  of  the  yearly  meeting, 
not  two  or  three. 

One  way  in  which  the  large  size  of  the  yearly  meeting 
harms  individuals  is  that  the  site  necessary  to  house  it  is 
not  handicap  friendly.  In  a smaller  meeting,  everyone 
would  know  everyone  else  and  it  could  be  housed  in  a 
handicap-friendly  place. 

Other  Friends  seem  willing  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  a new  yearly  meeting  because  of  those  individuals  who 
do  feel  so  strongly  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the 


Friends  who  are  much  attached  to  IMYM  who  are  sad- 
dened even  by  the  possibility  of  separation. 

In  Letter  373,  written  in  1682,  George  Fox  explains  the 
purpose  of  yearly  meeting.  "It  is  for  Friends  to  see  one 
another . . . and  to  (find)  comfort  and  joy  of  one  another  in  it." 

He  continues  that  at  yearly  meeting  we  will:  "know 
how  the  affairs  of  Truth  prosper,  how  Friends  do  grow  in 
the  Truth  of  God  ...  in  which  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
exalted. " He  finishes  with,  "And  if  there  be  any  differences 
among  Friends ...  it  may  be  ended  at  the  yearly  meeting." 

God  is  a God  of  Providence  who  loves  us  and  has  a plan 
for  our  lives.  If  we  behave  in  a courteous,  caring  way 
toward  each  other,  this  plan  will  be  realized.  ■ 

Honolulu  Monthly  Meeting 

by  John  Fulbright,  Honolulu  Meeting 

Quaker  Alliances 

Honolulu  was  recently  blessed  by  a lecture  given  by 
Brin  ton  visitor,  Robert  Vogel,  at  a new  Buddhist  Center 
within  a mile  of  Honolulu  Meeting  and  near  the  Univer- 
sity of  Hawaii  campus.  The  setting  seemed  to  attract 
several  who  might  not  have  attended  a lecture  at  the 
meeting  house. 

The  talk  was  a distillation  of  material  he  had  prepared 
as  Friend  in  Residence  at  Woodbrooke  College,  England. 
He  spoke  at  length  about  the  fact  that  Friends  cannot  "do 
it  all;"  alliances  with  others  are  crucial. 

Two  recent  books  describe  such  alliances  or,  at  least,  the 
great  effect  Friends  have  had  in  influencing  others.  Pierre 
Salinger's  memoirs  describe  how,  as  a young  San  Fran- 
cisco reporter  covering  an  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee meeting  with  the  Governor  of  California,  he  was 
greatly  moved  to  learn  of  the  horrific  squalor  AFSC  had 
uncovered  in  California  prisons.  The  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia then  persuaded  Salinger  to  get  himself  arrested  and  see 
the  jails  firsthand.  The  upshot  was  powerful  journalism — 
and  then  sweeping  reform. 

And  M.  Scott  Peck  (Yes,  The  Road  Less  Traveled  is  still  on 
the  best-seller  lists)  came  out  with  a book  last  year  describ- 
ing Friends'  influences  upon  him  and  an  organization  he 
helped  to  create,  the  Foundation  for  Community  Encour- 
agement. Peck  is  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  weakening 
sense  of  community  in  modern  society;  his  "greatest  and 
deepest  source"  for  ideas  to  build  community  has  been 
what  he  has  learned  from  Friends. 

As  Honolulu  Meeting  and  AFSC-Hawaii  now  work  to 
keep  the  state  free  from  gambling,  to  bring  sovereignty  to 
indigenous  people,  and  to  win  full  rights  for  same-sex 
marriages,  undoubtedly  our  success  will  be  determined  by 
how  well  we  form  these  alliances  with  others.  ■ 
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College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ramona  K.  Silipo,  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting  by  Ruth  Arrison  Evan,  Eugene  Meeting 


Reading  meeting  newsletters  to  extract  material  for  this 
column  is  always  a joy;  keeping  contact  this  way  with  is  yet 
another  path  to  understanding  the  underlying  spiritual 
bonds  between  Friends.  For  instance,  I was  fascinated  to 
find  that  several  monthly  meetings  addressed  the  same 
issue  during  roughly  the  same  time  period.  Two  recurring 
themes  of  the  past  several  months  have  been: 

• inclusion  of  children  in  meeting  life,  especially  meet- 
ings for  worship  and  business,  and; 

• the  quality  of  meeting  for  worship,  especially  as  af- 
fected by  tardiness  and  by  the  entrance  of  children  into 
silent  meeting. 

Two  challenges  for  working  with  our  children  emerge 
from  the  minutes.  The  first  is  to  educate  the  youngsters 
about  the  etiquette  of  silent  meeting.  That  is,  they  need  to 
understand  the  whys  and  hows  of  the  silence  so  there  is  as 
little  disruption  as  possible  when  they  enter  or  leave  the 
meeting  for  worship.  Second,  and  more  important,  is  to 
prepare  them  somehow  for  the  experience  of  the  silence  and 
the  kind  of  "feelings"  they  might  have  during  silent  wor- 
ship. The  former  is  fairly  straightfon//ard;  the  second 
seems  next  to  impossible. 

Answers  to  these  challenges  must  be  creative,  but  may 
be  quite  simple.  Monthly  meetings  have  developed  and 
experimented  with  varied  approaches.  Two  examples: 
Berkeley  Meeting  offered  "Family  worship  for  children  of  all 
ages,  singing  and  sharing  and  a little  silence"  thirty  minutes 
before  one  meeting  for  worship.  Chico  Meeting  tried 
changing  the  time  their  children  enter  silent  meeting. 
Some  other  procedures  include  short,  separate  meeting  for 
worship  for  younger  children;  children's  meeting  for 
business,  so  they  learn  Quaker  process  by  doing  it;  giving 
older  children  "jobs"  at  meeting  for  worship,  such  as 
making  the  announcements  or  reading  advices  and  queries. 

The  time  of  children's  entrance  into  silent  meeting 
seems  to  be  a sticking  point.  Is  it  less  of  a disruption  for 
them  to  leave  ten  minutes  into  settling,  or  for  them  to  enter 
when  the  meeting  is  likely  to  be  gathered? 

The  second  recurrent  theme  in  meeting  minutes  over 
the  past  few  months  has  been  the  quality  of  the  meeting  for 
worship  and  how  it  is  affected  by  entrances  and  exits  after 
silence  has  begun.  Much  discussion  appears  about  proce- 
dure for  tardy  attenders,  but  little  appears  in  any  minutes 
about  the  true  significance  of  their  lateness.  As  a member  of 
a meeting  that  has  grappled  for  the  past  year  with  a 
Friendly  way  to  work  with  latecomers,  I voiced  the  same 
concern.  In  the  newsletters  of  other  meetings,  I see  every 
approach  from  gentle,  jocular  notes  about  arriving  early 
enough  to  find  parking  in  time,  to  stern-but-Friendly  ad- 
monitions about  starting  meeting  for  worship  promptly.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  any  reference  to  the  experience  of  a 

Continued  on  page  126. 


Multnomah  Meeting  ends  its  meeting  for  business  by 
sharing  joys  and  concerns.  Recently  individuals  expressed 
joy  for  birth  and  adoption,  gratitude  for  the  gathering  of 
Young  Friends  in  Idaho,  enjoyment  of  seeing  Friends  from 
far  away,  read  letters  from  f(F)riends  at  a distance,  and 
expressed  deep  concern  over  the  recent  murders  of  two 
women  in  Medford  known  to  Rogue  Valley  Friends. 

The  children  of  Umpqua  Valley  Worship  Group  re- 
cently wrote  and  produced  a wonderful  play,  a parody  of 
King  Midas  including  off-the-wall  humor.  For  two  months 
the  nine  children,  ages  5-16,  came  each  First  Day  (almost 
100%  attendance)  to  work  together  to  write,  memorize, 
make  costumes  and  props  to  surprise  the  adults.  The 
adults  were  amazed  and  proud  of  the  children  who  sug- 
gested the  play  and  took  over  the  first  day  time  each  week 
with  no  adult  supervision  to  organize  and  supervise  them- 
selves. Even  the  youngest  children  didn't  tell  the  adults 
what  the  play  was  about.  Almost  the  whole  meeting  at- 
tended and  gave  the  children  a well-earned  standing  ova- 
tion at  the  conclusion  of  the  event. 

Eugene  Meeting  hosted  a dinner  and  evening  with 
staff  from  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  March. 
A large  and  interested  group  saw  displays  and  literature 
provided  by  AFSC  staff  from  Philadelphia,  Seattle,  and 
Portland  offices.  The  staff  told  about  economic  assistance 
programs  in  Brazil,  Haiti,  North  Korea  and  programs  here 
in  the  NW  focusing  on  economic  development  in  the 
Latino  community,  efforts  to  achieve  justice  over  land  and 
water  rights  disputes  for  Native  Americans,  and  programs 
for  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  youth.  Attenders  were  asked 
to  donate  at  least  what  they  would  spend  in  a restaurant  for 
the  prepared  dinner  and  gave  over  $1,600  to  support  the 
work  of  AFSC. 

Salem  Meeting  presents  second  hour  discussions  on 
Quaker  beliefs,  practices,  testimonies,  history  and  person- 
alities. Friends  enjoy  these  popular  events. 

Bob  Vogel,  our  Brinton  Visitor,  recently  visited  several 
meetings  in  the  area  including  Rogue  Valley,  Umpqua 
Valley,  Mountain  View,  and  Florence  Worship  Groups, 
and  Corvallis,  Multnomah,  and  Salem  Meetings,  and 
Klamath  Falls  Friends  Church.  He  spoke  on  and  listened 
to  a variety  of  subjects.  Friends  felt  enriched  by  his  visits.* 


Haverford 
Meeting  House. 
Drawing  by 
Josselyn  Fairchild, 
Davis  Meeting. 
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Montana  Gathering  of  Friends 

by  Jim  Coates,  Red  Lodge  Worship  Group 

Creating  Peaceful  Communities  at  MGOF 

Creating  peaceful  communities  begins  with  our  own 
Quaker  family.  This  broad  and  sensitive  topic  was  ex- 
plored during  the  recent  semi-annual  meeting  of  Montana 
Gathering  of  Friends  through  worship  sharing,  small 
listening  groups,  and  discussions  with  Jonis  Davis  from 
the  Seattle  office  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Commit- 
tee. Listening  to  truly  understand  the  basis  for  another's 
point  of  view,  however  similar  or  different  from  one's 
own,  is  essential  to  discovering  peaceful  solutions  to  any 
conflict,  large  or  small,  and  to  hearing  that  of  God  in  those 
with  whom  we  may  vehemently  disagree. 

An  important  aspect  of  creating  a peaceful  community 
within  our  own  midst  is  knowing  each  other  and  discover- 
ing how  we  each  came  to  call  ourselves  Quakers.  Each  of 
our  stories  is  important  to  our  community  and  needs  to  be 
heard.  In  small  intergenerational  groups,  we  shared  our 
spiritual  journeys  while  others  listened  carefully,  asking 
questions  only  for  clarification,  without  editorial  nor  "me, 
too"  commentaries.  We  built  our  community  by  providing 
a safe  and  supportive  environment  in  which  to  hold  our 
spirituality  in  the  Light.  Both  telling  our  stories  and  listen- 
ing to  other's  stories  were  powerful.  As  we  learned  about 
each  other,  the  connections  between  us  deepened. 

The  queries  for  worship  sharing  supported  this  growth. 

What  are  my  strong  points? 

In  what  ways  am  I growing? 

What  particular  things  are  hard  for  me? 

How  can  others  help  me  manage  the  hard  things? 

How  can  I ask  others  for  help? 

As  we  shared  the  silence  and  spoke  our  heart  from  it, 
we  strengthened  our  own  bonds  to  our  Quaker  commu- 
nity and  explored  seeds  for  its  further  growth. 

Jonis  Davis  shared  with  the  group  many  AFSC  experi- 
ences in  helping  other  communities  find  peaceful  resolu- 
tions to  their  conflicts. -A  telling  anecdote  was  of  the 
African-American  activist  and  the  southern  racist  locked 
into  a room  with  the  instructions  to  come  to  an  agreement 
about  an  issue  of  importance  for  the  community  action 
board  on  which  they  both  sat.  Forced  to  listen  to  the  other's 
story,  they  realized  they  shared  similar  backgrounds.  They 
were  able  to  base  a decision  on  their  newly  acquired 
understanding  of  one  another. 

A personal  highlight  of  the  weekend  for  me  was  the 
welcoming  of  the  newest  member  into  our  Montana  Gath- 
ering of  Friends  community.  In  a ceremony  of  story  tell- 
ing, Native  American  ritual,  and  early  Christian  tradition, 
Maria  Arrington  introduced  Milagre  Coates  to  the  group 
of  fifty  or  so.  During  parts  of  the  ceremony  the  month-old 
infant  was  a bit  fussy,  snatched  from  her  mother's  breast, 
as  it  were,  but  she  relaxed  peacefully  when  her  entire 
community  of  Friends  simultaneously  laid  a hand  upon 
her  while  she  was  raised  to  the  heavens  in  greeting.  ■ 


Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

Recently  I saw  an  article  in  the  Denver  Post  about  the 
opening  of  an  exhibit  about  Quaker  Service  in  post-war 
Germany.  The  title  of  the  exhibit  was  "Quiet  Helpers."  I 
searched  for  Colorado  Friends  that  might  know  something 
about  post-war  Quaker  work. 

Gilbert  White  of  Boulder  Meeting  was  working  in 
southern  France  at  an  AFSC  schooling  project  when  the 
Germans  occupied  the  area.  Though  he  and  another  kept 
the  school  open  for  some  time,  when  he  got  word  that  the 
American  diplomats  and  journalists  were  to  be  sent  to 
Portugal,  they  closed  the  school  and  joined  other  Ameri- 
cans in  Lourdes.  The  next  day  they  were  taken  to  Germany, 
where  they  were  detained  for  13  months.  To  pass  the  time 
productively,  the  detainees  started  a university  and  lec- 
tured to  one  another. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  relief  agencies  were  not 
allowed  into  Germany.  At  the  urging  of  President  T ruman. 
General  Lucius  Clay,  who  oversaw  the  occupation,  gave 
permission  to  a group  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Council  of  Voluntary  Agencies  to  visit  Germany  and  as- 
sess the  relief  needs  of  the  population.  Gilbert  White  and 
Jim  Read,  representing  the  AFSC,  were  in  the  group. 
Because  they  refused  to  wear  military  uniforms,  they  were 
among  the  first  Americans  to  travel  into  Germany  as 
civilians.  They  found  a population  seriously  in  need  of  aid. 
Besides  significant  shortages  of  food  and  basic  supplies, 
the  people  were  demoralized  with  their  communities  in 
ruin.  The  report  by  the  ACVA,  which  was  sharply  critical 
of  the  conditions  in  Germany,  was  not  well  received  by 
General  Clay,  but  did  open  Germany  to  relief  agencies. 

At  that  time,  AFSC  worked  under  a principle  of  finding 
jobs  for  persons  wanting  to  serve,  not  finding  people  to  fill 
preconceived  jobs,  or  run  a particular  program.  Unique  to 
the  "Friendly"  relief  workers  was  their  desire  to  live  with 
the  German  citizens  they  served.  Old  barracks  were  turned 
into  community  centers.  They  made  available  basic  tools 
like  sewing  and  washing  machines  and  shoe  and  furniture 
repair  equipment,  and  provided  a warm  place  for  students 
to  study  and  community  groups  to  meet. 

During  much  of  this  time,  Gilbert  White  worked  out  of 
a donated  office  on  Wall  Street,  raising  funds  for  the 
shipment  of  food  to  Bengal,  a country  where  over  2,000,000 
civilians  had  died  as  a result  of  famine. 

Robin  Powelson,  also  of  Boulder  Meeting,  worked  at 
an  AFSC  international  work  camp  in  Austria  for  three 
months  in  1948.  Then  from  1949  to  1951,  she  worked  in  Bad 
Aibling,  Germany,  at  a camp  for  "unaccompanied  chil- 
dren" run  by  the  International  Refugee  Organization.  I he 
buildings  had  been  SS  barracks.  Most  of  the  children  were 
orphaned  by  the  war  or  separated  from  their  families,  and 
were  waiting  to  emigrate  to  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  house  parents  in  the  camp  were  mostly 

Continued  on  page  125. 
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Memorial  Minutes 


Eva  Cooper  Heckman 

Eva  Cooper  Heckman  was  born  at  McConnellsburg, 
Pennsylvania,  on  August  11, 1904,  the  daughter  of  Harvey 
Cooper  and  Annie  Fox  Cooper. 

Eva  graduated  from  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal 
School,  near  Shippensburg  State  University.  For 
25  years  she  was  a teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

In  1927  she  married  Oliver  Heckman,  who  was  later 
employed  as  assistant  professor  of  history  and  political 
science  at  Earlham  College.  Here  they  became  members  of 
West  Richmond  Friends  Church.  A son,  Richard,  was  born 
in  1928  and  was  also  united  in  membership.  Later  the 
family  lived  in  Harrisburg  and  Langhorne,  where  they 
became  active  members  of  those  meetings.  They  were 
members  of  Middletown  Meeting  for  more  than  20  years. 

After  coming  to  Arizona,  Eva  pursued  her  interests  in 
gardening  and  interior  decorating. 

Eva  died  on  September  27,  1995,  at  age  91.  She  is 
survived  by  her  husband,  Oliver;  son,  Richard,  and  his 
wife,  Evelyn  Fuss  Heckman;  three  grandchildren;  and  a 
niece.  ■ 

Helen  Perkins 

Mary  Helen  Perkins,  a birthright  Friend,  died  on  Sep- 
tember 1, 1995,  in  Santa  Rosa,  California,  at  the  age  of  84. 

The  eldest  of  five  daughters,  Helen  was  born  in  191 1 on 
her  parents'  homestead  in  northwestern  South  Dakota 
and  lived  her  early  years  in  Bison,  South  Dakota,  where 
her  father  served  as  the  county  judge  and  her  mother  as 
a school  teacher. 

After  her  mother's  early  death  in  1926,  Helen  and  her 
sisters  went  to  Altadena,  California,  to  live  with  their  aunt 
and  uncle.  There,  as  a teenager,  Helen  became  active  in  the 
First  Friends  Church  in  Pasadena,  later  transferring  her 
membership  to  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

Following  her  graduation  from  USC  in  1938,  Helen 
began  what  proved  to  be  a 40-year  career  of  service  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  in  both  Pasa- 
dena and  Philadelphia.  During  those  years  with  AFSC, 
Helen  developed  a deep  concern  for  the  needs  and  rights 
of  refugees,  farm  workers,  and  native  people  in  the  United 
States  and  Central  America.  She  played  a key  role  in  the 
support  and  expansion  of  the  Guatemalan  Scholarship 
Program  initiated  by  Guatemala  City  Friends,  aimed  at  the 
education  and  economic  advancement  of  young  Guatema- 
lan Indians. 

After  retiring  in  1978,  Helen  moved  to  Santa  Rosa  in 
Northern  California  and  became  an  active  member  of 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting.  Helen  and  her  sister,  Virginia 
Heck,  along  with  other  Friends,  participated  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  Santa  Rosa  Creek  Commons,  the  cooperative 


housing  community  where  they  both  lived.  They  were  also 
active  in  the  founding  of  Friends  House,  the  Quaker- 
sponsored  retirement  community  in  Santa  Rosa. 

The  above  biographical  facts  can't  begin  to  describe  this 
remarkable,  energetic  woman  who  used  her  office  and 
administrative  skills,  as  well  as  her  culinary  and  handi- 
work talents,  in  the  service  of  her  meeting  and  other 
Quaker  organizations  in  which  she  was  active,  including 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting. 

Above  all,  Helen  will  be  remembered  as  an  indefati- 
gable communicator.  Her  voluminous  correspondence 
brought  news  and  support  to  friends,  family,  and  col- 
leagues around  the  globe. 

Helen  Perkin's  death  has  left  a wide  hole  in  her  meeting 
and  her  living  community.  ■ 

William  Henry  Taylor 

William  Henry  "Bill"  Taylor  died  August  8,  1995. 

He  was  born  in  San  Dimas,  California.  His  father,  Levi 
Shoemaker  Taylor,  was  from  Goose  Creek  Meeting  in 
Virginia,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Sutton  Howell,  was  born 
on  an  Indian  reservation  in  Kansas.  Levi  and  Mary  met  at 
Swarthmore  College  and  were  one  of  the  first  marriages  at 
Orange  Grove  Meeting.  Levi  died  when  Bill  was  seven 
years  old.  Mary  moved  her  two  boys  to  Altadena  to  be  near 
her  brother,  George  Howell.  When  Bill  was  14,  his  mother 
died  and  Levi's  sister  came  out  from  Virginia  to  raise  Bill 
and  his  brother.  They  grew  up  as  an  extended  family, 
active  in  Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

Bill  met  Jean  Engle  at  Cape  May,  New  Jersey,  when  they 
were  both  16.  After  Bill  graduated  from  USC  Architectural 
School  in  1936,  Jean  and  Bill  were  married.  They  lived  in 
the  family  home  in  Altadena  and  raised  three  children, 
Jonathan  Engle,  Richard  David,  and  Mary  Tamsen. 

In  1942  Bill  and  Jean  went  to  a Japanese  Relocation 
Center  in  Rivers,  Arizona,  where  Bill  tried  to  make  condi- 
tions better  for  his  Japanese- American  friends.  In  1943  he 
joined  the  United  Nations  Rehabilitation  Agency,  and 
worked  on  the  railways  in  Yugoslavia  and  Egypt.  In  1945 
he  returned  to  the  United  States  to  resume  his  architectural 
career.  He  worked  on  Fulton  Junior  College,  various 
schools,  public  buildings,  and  private  homes.  He  received 
an  award  from  the  AIA  for  his  most  recent  project,  the 
remodeling  of  the  Pasadena  Public  Library. 

Even  after  "retirement"  he  continued  to  work  on  the 
Pasadena  Library  Project  from  his  home  office. 

His  interests,  besides  the  family  and  his  career,  were  a 
love  of  fishing,  the  ocean,  swimming,  photography,  car- 
pentry, and  tennis.  He  continued  to  be  active  in  Orange 
Grove  Meeting  his  whole  life,  serving  on  various  commit- 
tees. ■ 
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Announcements 

Quaker  Service  in  Germany 

More  than  a dozen  U.S.  Quakers  attended  the  opening 
of  an  exhibition  about  Quaker  Service  at  the  Deutsches 
Historisches  Museum  in  Berlin,  Germany,  on  January  11, 
1996.  The  exhibit,  "Stille  Heifer"  (Quiet  Helpers),  docu- 
ments humanitarian  service  by  Quaker  groups  in  Ger- 
many between  1920  and  1950.  The  American  Friends  Ser- 
vice Committee  (AFSC)  and  the  Friends  Service  Council  of 
Great  Britain  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1947 
for  these  relief  efforts  and  aid  to  other  European  countries. 

Donald  S.  Gann,  chairperson,  and  board  members 
Margaret  Mossman  and  Gay  Berger,  were  among  those 
representing  the  AFSC  at  the  exhibit  opening. 

The  Quaker  volunteers  who  were  honored  included: 

• Nancy  Good  of  Denver,  Colorado,  who  worked  with 
concentration  camp  survivors  through  an  allied  agency 
and  then  set  up  a neighborhood  center  for  AFSC  in  Frank- 
furt, together  with  her  late  husband,  Robert  Good; 

• Barbara  Graves  of  Oakland,  California,  who  was  the 
administrator  in  charge  of  all  Quaker  programs  in  Ger- 
many, including  the  neighborhood  centers  and  work  camps. 

1996  Annual  John  Woolman  School  Workcamps 

Workcamps  on  the  beautiful  Sierra  Foothills  campus  of 
John  Woolman  School  combine  hard  work  with  good 
company  and  fun.  Campers  do  large  and  small  jobs  to 
improve  the  campus  while  they  learn  new  skills.  Strong 
arms  help,  but  children  and  library  helpers  are  needed, 
too.  Workcamp  is  a very  special  kind  of  holiday:  inexpen- 
sive, healthful.  Friendly,  and  very  helpful! 

CAMP  I:  Sunday,  June  16-23. 

Directors:  Larry  Perry  (510)  444-3816 
Gil  Hamilton  (916)  756-1414 

CAMP  II:  Sunday,  June  23-30. 

Director:  Jim  Anderson  (916)  345-3429 

For  application  forms,  see  your  (PYM)  Monthly  Meet- 
ing Clerk  or  call  one  of  the  camp  directors.  ■ 


Colorado.  Continued  front  page  123. 

displaced  persons  also,  so  the  turnover  in  their  ranks  was 
substantial.  However,  the  Friends  lived  in  the  camp.  They 
were  therefore  well  situated  to  counsel  the  new  house 
parents.  Seeking  to  provide  some  continuity  in  the  lives  of 
the  children,  the  Friends  attempted  to  provide  a home  life 
for  them.  They  also  served  as  liaisons  between  the  deni- 
zens of  the  camp  and  the  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
tion. Recently  Robin  located  in  the  Denver  area  one  of  the 
children  who  had  passed  through  the  Bad  Aibling  camp. 

Though  the  50-year  anniversaries  of  the  events  of  the 
war  have  now  faded,  the  50-year  anniversaries  of  notable 
service  by  Friends  are  at  hand.  Do  you  have  a story  to 
tell?  Young  Friends  will  benefit  from  them.  So  will  the 
rest  of  us.  ■ 


Book  Reviews 

This  Dancing  Ground  of  Sky, 

The  Selected  poetry  of  Peggy  Pond  Church* 
Review  by  Lidie  Miller,  Billings  Meeting 

A Friend  by  convincement,  Peggy  Pond  Church  was  a 
poet  who  expressed  clearly  Friendly  thoughts  throughout 
her  career,  summarized  in  this  collection  of  her  verse. 

Her  one  novel.  The  House  at  Otowi  Bridge,  the  story  of 
Edith  Warner  and  Los  Alamos,  is  supplemented  by  this 
anthology  of  writings  by  a disciplined  poet  who  wrote 
every  day. 

This  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first,  "Love's 
Genius,"  is  about  love — of  ancestors,  friends,  and  spouse. 
Love  was  the  lesson  they  learned  together 
From  flowers  and  earth  and  sun: 

It  was  the  cryptogram  whose  secret  meaning 
They  read  lifelong  between  them. 

("Love  Was  Their  Genius") 

Part  two,  "The  Rose,  Unfurling,"  addresses  those  out- 
side the  home,  in  titles  such  as  "The  School  Boy,"  "The 
Nuclear  Physicists,"  "The  Poet  as  Big  as  a Bear,"  "Con- 
struction," and  "Lines  from  a Woman  Poet."  (She  corre- 
sponded with  Adrienne  Rich  and  Mary  Sarton.)  "A  Poem 
Not  Especially  in  Praise  of  Cats"  exhibits  wry  humor. 
Other  subjects  discussed  in  the  second  section  are  mythol- 
ogy, Andromeda,  supermarket  daffodils,  and  old  age. 

Part  three,  titled  the  same  as  the  book,  deals  with  the 
elements — earth,  air,  water — in  mountains,  animals,  times 
of  day,  trees,  seasons,  cemeteries,  flowers,  stones,  and 
petroglyphs,  concluding  with  "Sandhill  Cranes  in  Eebru- 
ary."  The  language  is  fluid,  precise,  imaginative,  easy  to 
read,  a pleasure  again  and  again. 

This  New  Mexican,  brought  up  on  the  Parajito  Plateau, 
site  of  the  atom  bomb's  creation,  makes  us  aware  of  God's 
creations  in  flowing,  wise  words.  ■ 

* Red  Crane  Books,  Santa  Fe,  1993. 


/ \ 

Small  Press  Books  of  Interest  to  Friends 
by  Grace  Buzaljko,  Book  Review  Editor 

Dorothy  Childers,  Preparing  for  Grief,  1994.  Copies 
available  from  author,  2239  Tangle  Park  Drive, 
Kingwood,  TX  77339.  66  pp.,  $13.95  postpaid. 

Childers,  whose  20-year-old  daughter  died  in  a car 
accident,  believes  that  we  are  not  totally  unprepared  to 
cope  with  grief  and  that  we  can  begin  to  develop  our 
inner  resources  before  a crisis. 

Dorothy  Childers'  daughter,  Laurie  Childers,  attends 
Corvallis  Meeting,  m 

\ / 
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Calendar 

April  1996 

5-7  "Healing  from  Life's  Wounds,"  John  Calvi,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 
19-21  Quaker  Queeries  Gathering,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

19-21  "Women's  Healing,"  Lazy  E-L  Ranch,  Roscoe,  MT. 

21  Board  of  Directors,  Friends  Bulletin,  telephone  conference  meeting. 

26-28  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  Kingston,  NM. 

26-28  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting,  Lazy  F Camp,  Ellensburg,  WA. 

29-31  Southern  California  Friends  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology, 
Aldersgate  Retreat  Center,  Pacific  Palisades,  CA. 

May  1996 

4-5  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Santa  Barbara  Meeting,  Santa  Barbara,  C A. 

4-5  Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Reedwood  Friends  Church,  Portland,  OR. 

18  Steering  Committee,  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Multnomah  Meeting,  Port- 
land, OR. 

18- 19  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

June  1996 

1 Board  of  Directors,  Friends  Bulletin. 

2-12  AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  Hopi  and  Dineh  lands. 

7-9  "Cabrini,"  Pacific  Northwest  Gathering  of  Lesbian  and  Gay  Friends,  "Unload- 
ing the  Backpack  of  Privilege,"  Camp  Coleman  (Longbranch  Peninsula),  WA. 
7-9  "Sacred  Clowns,  Holy  Fools:  A Weekend  for  Women,"  with  Susanna  Matthay 
and  Gene  K.  Hoffman,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

14- 16  "An  Enquirer's  Weekend,"  with  Margaret  Mossman,  Jane  Peers,  and  Eric 

Moon,  Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

15- 19  AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project,  Palisade,  Colorado. 

19- 23  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  CA.  ■ 


Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately  sixty 
students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  residential  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 


• Coeducational 

• Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project. 

• Strong  programs  in  the  arts 

• Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  workcamp 
experience  in  Mexico 

• Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 

• Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 

• Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

• More  than  one  third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 


To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628  or  (319)  643-7600,  FAX  (319)  643-7485. 


Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 


College  Park.  Continued  from  page  122. 
gathered  meeting,  to  the  often  tenta- 
tive nature  of  vocal  ministry,  or  to 
meeting  for  worship  as  the  center  and 
source  of  community. 

Does  our  focus  need  to  shift  from 
establishing  when  to  enter  meeting,  to 
why?  Is  tardiness  a reflection  of  the 
attendee's  experience  of  silent  wor- 
ship, an  indication  that  he  or  she  does 
not  find  the  experience  she  or  he  seeks? 
Does  meeting  for  worship  have  less 
value  for  the  tardy  attendee  than,  for 
instance.  Friends'  social  action?  Is  op- 
portunity for  fellowship  or  compan- 
ionship more  important  than  wor- 
ship? Is  the  meeting  community  im- 
portant to  the  tardy  attendee,  or  is  he 
or  she  facing  (or  avoiding)  personal 
needs  that  interfere  with  the  ability  to 
commit  to  participate  fully  in  a spiri- 
tual community? 

Quaker  life  has  myriad  facets  that 
attract  newcomers  whose  motives 
vary  from  a general  understanding  of 
and  agreement  with  our  nonviolent 
political  action,  to  painfully  deep  spiri- 
tual searching;  from  feelings  of  isola- 
tion and  loneliness  and  a need  to  meet 
sympathetic  people,  to  a need  for  an 
ethical  framework  for  an  unconven- 
tional religious  or  philosophical  view- 
point. Do  we  need  to  consider  how 
committed  Friends,  who  do,  in  fact, 
find  the  center  or  their  lives  in  silent 
worship,  might  begin  to  lead  others 
to  full  experience  of  meeting  for  wor- 
ship? 

Friends  in  the  unprogrammed  tra- 
dition are  loathe  to  proselytize,  and 
that  is  a critical  distinction  between 
Quakers  and  other  western  religious 
traditions.  However,  unless  we  do 
some  mild  discussion  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  silent  worship,  the  gathered 
meeting,  and  the  direct  experience  of 
the  Spirit  (the  Light,  God,  Goddess, 
the  Almighty.  . .)  to  those  who  have 
clearly  come  to  test  the  waters,  we  are 
in  danger  of  losing  that  elusive,  in- 
comprehensible, but  absolutely  real 
experience  of  a meeting  for  worship 
fully  engaged,  deeply  silent,  and  com- 
pletely drenched  in  the  Light  of  a 
gathered  meeting.  ■ 
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Advertisements 


All  advertisements  published  must  be 
consistent  with  the  beliefs  and  testimonies 
of  Friends.  $.40  per  word.  Minimum 
charge,  $8.00.  Add  10%  if  boxed.  Adver- 
tisements should  be  prepaid,  if  possible. 
Send  for  information  sheet  with  prices  for 
display  ads  and  requirements.  Copy  dead- 
line: 30  days  prior  to  publication.  Publish- 
ing of  advertisements  does  not  imply  en- 
dorsement by  Friends  Bulletin. 

/ \ 

JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. 

V 


Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  now  available  to  you! 
Commemorative  items,  Quaker  dolls, 
coffee  mugs,  prints,  ornaments,  and 
more.  Send  fox  free  brochure.  Quaker 
Heritage  Showcase,  PO  Box  35637,  Tuc- 
son, AZ  85740-5637. 

Friends  in  Residence 

Quaker  couple  as  Friends  in  Residence  for 
Redwood  Forest  Meeting  in  Santa  Rosa, 
California  (one  hour  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Bridge).  Living  Quarters  provided. 
Contact:  Wende  Hilyard-Muhler,  1647 
Guemeville  Rd,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95404. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $24  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $19  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Friends  House 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored  re- 
tirement community  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, offers  one-  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom,  two-bath  homes  for  indepen- 
dent living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
facilities  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409,  (707)  538-0152. 

Beacon  Hill  Friends  House 

Quaker  center  and  residential  community 
seeks  Associate  Director  for  August  1. 
Desire  to  live  in  diverse  community  of  19 
interested  in  spiritual  growth  and  social 
concerns  and  commitment  to  Quaker 
faith  and  practice  essential.  Supervise 
maintenance  of  historic  building,  oversee 
resident  life,  manage  guest  rooms  and  ad- 
minister daily  operations.  Salary,  housing, 
benefits.  Inquiries:  Beacon  Hill  Friends 
House,  6 Chestnut  St,  Boston,  MA  02108, 
(617)  227-9118.  April  20th  deadline. 

Development  Coordinator 

Friends  Committee  on  Legislation  of 
California  is  seeking  a Development  Co- 
ordinator. Must  be  capable  writer/editor 
familiar  with  non-profit  fund  raising,  en- 
try and  retrieval  from  computer  data 
bases,  and  able  to  interpret  FCL’s  work 
both  in  writing  and  by  speaking  effec- 
tively before  groups.  Understanding  of 
and  sympathy  with  Friends’  testimonies 
essential.  FCL  has  three  full  time  staff 
and  an  annual  budget  of  $ 1 68,000.  Devel- 
opment Coordinator  salary  is  $24,000 
with  full  range  of  benefits.  Position  open 
until  filled.  Send  cover  letter  and  resume 
to  Sally  Davis,  700  East  Ranch  Road, 
Sacramento,  CA  95825.  A copy  of  job 
description  and  overview  of  the  three  staff 
positions  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Drawing  by 
Josephine  Coats. 


Vital  Statistics 

Births 

• Meghan  Claire  Maseman,  born  to 
Maggie  Gould  and  Ray  Maseman, 
December  6,  1995,  Mountain  View 
Meeting. 

• Ariel  Dorothy  Wiley  Dillon,  bom  to 
Susan  Getes  Wiley  and  Eric  William 
Dillon,  December  26,  1995,  Socorro 
Worship  Group  (Albuquerque  Meeting). 

Marriages 

• William  Meecham  and  Amanda 
Roberts,  in  the  good  order  of 
Friends,  San  Francisco  Meeting, 
September  17,  1995. 

• Gail  Gebow  and  Ray  Schneider- 
Kuhn,  in  the  manner  of  Friends, 
Mountain  View  Meeting,  Decem- 
ber 2,  1995. 

Deaths 

• Sally  Colby,  December  17,  1995, 
Berkeley  Meeting. 

• Don  Sheldon,  December  18,  1995, 
Mountain  View  Meeting. 

• Chet  Keeney,  January  3,  1996,  Red- 
wood Forest  Meeting. 

• Paul  Orr,  January  3,  1996,  Salem 
Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Mary  Ho  (transfer  from  West  Hills 
Friends  Church,  Portland,  OR), 
Multnomah. 

• Grier  Jefferis,  University  (Agate  Pas- 
sage). 

• Suzanna  Jefferis,  University  (Agate 
Passage). 

• Whitaker  Rehm,  Orange  Grove. 

• Gerry  Theisman,  Tempe. 

• Cindy  Theisman,  Tempe. 

• Kitty  von  Brasket,  Berkeley.  ■ 

Disarmament  Program  Director 

The  Colorado  office  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC)  is 
currently  seeking  inquiries  for  the  Disar- 
mament Program  Director  position.  This 
is  a full-time  position  (35  hours/week). 
Qualifications  include  demonstrated  skill 
in  community  organizing,  experience  in 
program  work  related  to  disarmament  and 
militarism  issues,  and  budget  manage- 
ment. For  more  information  contact  Gre- 
gory Johnson,  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  1664  Lafayette  St,  Denver, 
CO  80218.  (303)  832-4789. 
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Call  to  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 

Maintaining  Your  Spirituai  Base  in  Busy  Times 

Last  September  when  the  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Executive  Commit- 
tee met  in  Ogden,  we  discussed  the  theme  for  this  year's  annual  session.  After  a 
few  minutes,  one  Friend  blurted  out  a possible  theme:  "maintaining  our  spiritual 
base  in  busy  times."  We  all  went  silent,  looked  at  each  other  and  found  unity  on 
the  spot.  It  was  truly  one  of  those  "aha"  moments.  We  all  do  lead  busy  lives.  We 
care  for  children  and/or  aging  parents,  commute  to  demanding  jobs,  work  to 
make  our  communities  a better  place  for  all  and  somehow  try  to  keep  our  houses 
and  yards  looking  ready  for  that  phantom  Inspector  General  who,  though  he 
never  shows  up,  is,  we  know  in  our  hearts,  just  around  the  corner.  When  do  we 
ever  have  time  to  empty  ourselves  to  meet  with  God? 

A while  back  as  I drove  to  meeting  with  my  wife,  she  read  a quote  from  Elton 
Trueblood  that  has  stuck  with  me: 

"Though  it  might  be  argued — theoretically — that  a Christianity  in 
which  men  know  how  to  picket,  but  not  how  to  pray,  is  bound  to  wither, 
theorizing  is  not  required,  because  we  can  already  observe  the  logic  of 
events.  The  fact  is  that  emphasis  upon  the  life  of  outer  service,  without 
a corresponding  emphasis  upon  the  life  of  devotion,  has  already  led  to 
obviously  damaging  results,  one  of  which  is  calculated  arrogance...." 

The  activism  of  Quakers  is  much  needed  in  this  troubled  world.  But  before 
we  become  too  calculating  or  arrogant,  we  probably  need  to  develop,  at  least, 
an  annual  maintenance  plan  for  our  spiritual  base.  A good  place  to  begin  that 
process  is  among  the  community  of  Friends  who  come  to  IMYM.  This  year  our 
keynote  speaker  will  be  Douglas  Gwyn,  the  author  of  Unmasking  the  Idols, 
Apocalypse  of  the  Word,  and  The  Covenant  Crucified:  Quakers  and  the  Rise  of 
Capitalism. 

When  I last  talked  to  Doug  a few  weeks  ago  he  was  genuinely  excited  about 
the  theme  for  this  year's  session  and  hoped  to  nudge  us  in  the  direction  of 
spiritual  maintenance.  And  this  year  the  keynote  address  will  be  in  the  morning 
of  the  first  full  day,  so  right  from  the  start  we  will  have  much  to  think  about. 

I encourage  Friends  to  come  to  Durango  this  year.  After  a year  in  the  world, 
it  is  always  good  to  be,  for  a few  days,  among  friends  who  are  Friends.  The  power 
of  that  time  to  restore  our  spirits  is  well  worth  the  effort  to  gather  there. 

-Chuck  Rostkowski,  Clerk 


Editor — Friends  Bulletin 

Full-time  position,  editor, 
Friends  Bulletin.  Applications 
will  be  considered  from  indi- 
viduals, couples,  or  job  shares. 
For  job  description  and  applica- 
tion, write  Search  Committee, 
Friends  Bulletin,  do  Mary  Lou 
Coppock,  1127  E Belmont, 
Phoenix,  AZ  85020.  Applica- 
tion deadline:  April  15,  1996. 


Yearly  Meeting  1 996 

• Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting, 
Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango, 
California,  June  19-23, 1996. 

• North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The 
Evergreen  State  College,  Olym- 
pia, Washington,  July  18-21, 1996. 

• Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig 
Hall,  Chico,  California,  August  5- 
10, 1996. 


nds  Bulle 


